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Art. I. Historical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner in England 
and Scotland. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/.8s. Boards. Saunders and 
Otley. 1825. 


D® LouME justly remarked, in his admirable work on our 
constitution, that a stranger beholding at once the 
various parts of that fabric is struck with a kind of admir- 
ation, which daily use prevents Englishmen from feeling, and 
that it is necessary to be thus strongly affected by objects, in 
order to reach the general principle which regulates them. 
He compares us in this respect to the recluse inhabitant of a 
palace, who, from his constant residence within, is incapable 
of attaining a complete idea of the elevation and effect of the 
whole structure ; or to aman who, having always had a beau- 
tiful scene extended before his eyes, is prone, from unvarying 
habit, to look upon it with indifference. At the first glance one 
is induced to think, that this observation would apply to our 
literature and arts, as well as to our constitution, and that a 
foreigner of critical taste, bringing his mind to bear newly 
upon them, might be more successful m pointing out their 
real merits and defects, than we could be, who are accustomed 
to them almost from our infancy. But a little consideration 
shews that, so far at least as literature is concerned, this is a 
mistake. It is not difficult for a Frenchman, like Montesquieu, 
or a Swiss, like De Lolme, to understand and admire those 
principles which are the ingredients of our constitution. The 
criterion of liberty is universal. Every man, of whatever 
climate he may be, is capable of appreciating the difference 
between oppression and freedom. ‘The standard of excel- 
lence in the fine arts may, perhaps, also be said to be tolerably 
uniform amongst the civilized nations, because we have pretty 
generally adopted the models of Greece and Italy. But in 
literature, particularly in the poetical and dramatic depart- 
' Ments of it, almost every country has a peculiar standard of 
its own. Voltaire was right, according to French rules, in 
proscribing the works of Shakspeare. We have, with equal 
Justice, repaid the compliment by our contempt for the Hen- 
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riade, and our persevering indifference to the boasted attrac. 
tions of Zaire. Both nations are justifiable in their differ. 
ent judgments, because each is guided by prepossessions and 

principles of preference, which are not common to the other 
and so they must remain until one uniform rule of taste shall 
be established in Europe, or, what is equally impossible, til] 
the names of Shakspeare and Racine shall be forgotten. 

It is true that, within the last twenty years, the French 
have shaken off some of their antient prejudices, and have 
approximated very considerably to our notions of poetry and 
romance. ‘Their dramatic rules are still as inflexible as ever: 
but the poetry of Lord Byron, and the Waverley novels, 
lave almost as many admirers among them as among our- 
selves. Nevertheless, it is scarcely possible for a French- 
man, of all other foreigners, to form a true estimate of our 
literature. It is exceedingly difficult for him to feel the bean- 
ties of our language; to gather around his mind those nun- 
berless associations which spring out of our scenery, our 
traditions, and our manners; or to be sufficiently interested by 
those subjects of national importance, which have the strongest 
power to rouse and agitate our feelings. ‘The principal link 
of sympathy between the French and us, is that which Sir 
Walter Scott has created, — that of romance. Beyond this, 
the French have no feeling in common with us. Upon every 
other subject, when they come among us, they are liable to 
commit the most ludicrous mistakes. ‘They class together 
poets, dramatists, and orators, of the most unequal shades of 
merit, and of dissimilar genius. Some of undoubted claims 
to distinction they wholly overlook, while they admire others, 
whose pre-eminence consists only in a clamorous tone of pre- 
tension. 

Dr. Pichot, the author of the work before us, is not free 
from these national defects, ,though it must be confessed, that 
he brings a greater portion of enthusiasm, good faith, and 
sound judgment to the performance of his task, than we have 
met with in any other of his countrymen, who have treated 
of our literature. His production will undoubtedly correct 
many false ideas, which prevail in France concerning some of 
our poets, but it will also diffuse many erroneous notions as 
to the merits of others. It gives a very meagre account indeed 
of our pulpit, parliamentary; and forensic eloquence: it scarcely 
touches on our prose classics ; and pays no more attention 
our historical models than if Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, 
had never existed. Our political, ethical, and scientific writers 
are passed over with the same xonchalance. Indeed, Dr. Pi- 


chot’s acquaintance with our literature seems to be very much 
con- 
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confined to the poetry of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, and 
the Waverley novels. He tells us that he has translated seve- 
ral of the works of these two distinguished authors into French ; 
and from the attention which he seems to have paid to them, 
his observations on their peculiarities are deserving of respect. 
But he seems not to understand Thomas Moore, and indeed 
to have taken up a prejudice against him. Dr. Pichot does 
not scruple to frame an elaborate apology for Don Juan; and 
yet with the same pen he minutely reprehends the Anacreentic 
indiscretions of the Irish bard, and denies him the title that 
has long been conceded to him, of the first lyric poet of the 
age. Campbell is highly praised, not, perhaps, beyond his 
deserts. ‘The Doctor must, however, have-strangely misun- 
derstood the ‘* Pleasures of Hope” when he preferred to it 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming.” It is obvious, from the specimens 
which he gives of Wordsworth, that the whole of his observ- 
ations on that mystic bard are made up from the Reviews, 
rather than from the original works. The same remark 
applies to his notices of Crabbe, Cowper, Southey, Coleridge, 
Shelley, Rogers, and our other modern poets, with respect to 
whom he scarcely ventures a single observation of his own. 

These are all material imperfections in a work professing 
to treat of the literature of England and Scotland, and which 
is avowedly framed on the model of Madame de Staél’s “ Ger- 
many.” For Englishmen its value is very limited, because it 
tells us few things, which we have not been repeatedly told 
before. Yet it is not without interest for the people to 
whom it is addressed ; and it will be of great assistance to 
those ardent minds of the Continent, which are every day 
more desirous of becoming acquainted with the intellect of 
this country. A work like this has been long a desideratum 
for their use: even to ourselves it would be a most useful 
acquisition, if it had been executed in a better style, and 
had really comprehended all the departments of our literature, 
which deserve to be celebrated. 

We can easily understand that the author had sufficient 
reasons, for conveying his observations in the familiar form of 
letters: but why each of those letters should have been ad- 
dressed to a different person, is a matter which we do not pro- 
fesstocomprehend. It is in fact very often an absurdity, if it 
be not intended as a piece of ridicule. For he writes upon a 
certain subject to one, continues it with another, and finishes 
it with a third, or perhaps a sixth friend, who cannot be sup- 
posed to know any thing of what had been said before. Se- 
veral of the earlier letters are devoted to descriptions of the 
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country through which the author passed on his way to Lon. 
don. He has not failed to observe and admire those splendid 
mansions and parks, which meet the eye in every part of Eno. 
land, and form the most unrivalled features of its landscape, 


‘ As to the climate of Great Britain, which has been so much 
abused, I can only say that I find it very agreeable. I not on] 
admire the delightful serenity of the nights; but in the day-time 
the sun, which is by no means so great a rarity as I expected it to 
be, produces the most beautiful effects of light and shadow on the 
numerous rises and falls of the ground, which is every where 
covered with the freshest verdure. 


* « God made the country, and man made the town,” 


says Cowper ; and it appears to me, that in England, of all other 
nations, the country is most worthy of God. If it cannot always 
buast of grandeur, every little meadow has an air of grace and 
beauty, were it only on account of the green hedge’ by which it 
is surrounded. The roads in France call to mind the cities to 
which they lead; but in England roads belong more especially to 
the country. They are kept in as good condition as the walks or 
drives in a park; and people of fortune, who have parks and 
pleasure-grounds, never appear to be really at home, except in 
their own houses. In their country-residences, the English 
nobility and gentry are surrounded by all the luxuries and com. 
forts of life. Here they forego the etiquette which they so scru- 
pulously observe in town. With their fine horses and hounds 
they enjoy the healthful sports of the field ; or in tranquil retire- 
ment resign themselves to the contemplation of the choicest pro- 
ductions of art, and the stores of their valuable libraries. It has 
been justly observed, that our nobility withdraw to the country to 
repair their fortunes, when broken up and dissipated by extrava- 
gance in Paris. The English aristocracy, on the other hand, live 
in the most profuse style in the country: when ruined, they 
rather hide themselves in London, or go and economize on the 
Continent.’ 


The author does not seem to be intimately conversant with 
our architecture; and he takes no notice of the vast progress 
which the country is now making in this uscful and elegant 
art. To our sculpture he is more just; nor does he follow 
in the train of those French and English declaimers, who 
have inveighed against Lord Elgin for his pious spoliation of 
Athens. He indirectly yields the palm of supremacy, no 
only over his own countrymen, but even over Canova, to our 
Chantry. The question is discussed between the author and 
a friend of his, at the exhibition-rooms in Somerset-House; 
and it is handled in such an animated manner that we cannot 


forbear transcribing the whole conversation. oa 
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‘ « You will, I know,” said he, “ feel a difficulty in acknow- 
ledging the full merit of Chantry, because you come from France 
impressed with the idea that England -is incapable of producing 
either a great sculptor or a great painter. Yesterday, at my 
sister's, you declared that we were eternally excluded from the 
temple of the fine arts; and yet you confess that our northern at- 
mosphere has in all ages been favourable to poetic genius. Now 
let me explain to you the system of our English prejudice. We 
assert that your sculptors did not deserve the rich treasures 
which conquest first gave you, and then took from you.” I here 
interrupted Sir William, and proudly mentioned the names of 
——. Sir William interrupted me in his turn. ‘ Mention no 
names,” continued he. ‘ Like a true Englishman, I will stick to 
my opinions. I intend to criticise your artists collectively; do 
not lead me into personalities. France has profited but little by 
the admirable. models of which Bonaparte’s ambition deprived the 
rest of Europe. The vanity and pride of the upstart dynasty 
certainly favoured sculpture. Yet in spite of that thirst of glory 
which, in France, might be said to be the malady of the age, have 
you produced any monument which deserves to be transmitted to 
posterity? The French seem incapable of understanding the re- 
pose and grandeur of the antique statues: they are only capable 
of representing grace and elegance. Instead of the dignity of a 
well formed woman, they copy the demure gravity of their 
tragic queens; and their goddesses and nymphs are merely opera- 
dancers. 

‘ « Before Chantry appeared, our English sculptors, I must 
confess, too much neglected nature: they fell into the error of 
supposing that ideal beauty consisted in absurd personifications 
and obscure allegories. That which is not in nature cannot be- 
long to art. Ideal beauty is merely the happy selection of all that 
is most perfect in nature, the only model which art should en- 
deavour to imitate. Our poetry, our philosophy, and our actions, 
are the expressions of our national character, and are stamped 
with its energy, boldness, and originality. Before Chantry’s time, 
sculpture refused to speak our language. 

‘ “ The character of Canova’s works appears to me neither very 
natural nor very original. Like our Flaxman, he is merely an 
imitator. He has chosen for his models Greek beauty and Greek 
nature. He sees beauty and nature only with the eyes of those 
who have preceded him. Yet he has but in a few instances suc- 
cessfully seized the severe and majestic character of the master- 
pieces of antiquity; and it is only. within these few years that he 
has excelled in the graceful and tender style, which is really his 
forte. His early productions are all theatrical and affected. His 
female figures are like coquettes who have studied how to set 
forth their personal charms to the best advantage. Canova was 
spoiled by following the precepts of the French school. Your 
great naturalist Buffon says that patience is genius. Patience and 
diligence certainly constitute the genius of Canova. We, how- 
ever, prefer inspiration. Canova lives too much among ie 
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and not enough among men. It would appear that the ambition of 
the Pope’s sculptor is to restore the lost statues of ancient Greece 
to their pedestals, instead of viewing nature and revealed religion 
with the eyes of Raphael.” 

* « But,” said I to Sir William, “ you have in England the 
statue of Bonaparte’s mother, which is highly praised for dignity, 
You have also the colossal statue of the son ” 

‘« The statue of Madame Mére,” resumed Sir William 
“may be regarded as an exception to the general style of 
Canova. As to the statue of the god Mars, it is merely an 
athletic figure. You know Bonaparte himself said, when he saw 
it finished, * Does Canova think I fight battles with my fists? 
Exquisite grace is the distinguishing characteristic of Canova’s 
sculpture. However, if you have seen his Hebe you must be con. 
vinced of the truth of the observation, that the Pagan mythology, 
which is founded on the senses, is far remote from the chaste re. 
presentations of Christian modesty, for which we are indebted to 
the pencil of Raphael. Canova’s Hebe is light and airy as a 
sylpbh; but the expression of the countenance seems almost to 
denote that she has tasted the intoxicating nectar. — Chantry has 
not endeavoured to revive Greek sculpture. His art is a pure 
emanation of English genius. His style is perfectly original, and 
bears no more resemblance to that of the ancients than the ro- 
mantic dramas of Shakspeare are like the dramas of Euripides; 
or the chivalric heroes of Sir Walter Scott are like the heroes of 
paganism. 

‘ «In his representations of manly strength and feminine 
beauty, Chantry takes living nature for his modei ; and the power- 
ful emotions which his works excite are the most grateful tribute 
to his excellence. There is nothing constrained or theatrical in 
the attitudes of his statues; and the graceful simplicity of his 
draperies is always conspicuous. His busts of distinguished men 
are animated by the fire of genius and intelligence, and as it were 
encircled with the glory of immortality. Thorwaldsen, like Chan- 
try, studies living nature ; but he does not view it with a poet’s eye. 
He possesses neither the power of invention nor the vigorous, 
dignified, and natural style which distinguish the English sculptor. 

+ « Thorwaldsen ventured to place himself in competition with 
Canova, by the production of a groupe of the three Graces, 
which, however, served only to mark the distance that separates 
him from his rival. In his statue of the daughter of the Duke of 
Bedford, he also risked a comparison with Chantry, which proved 
by no means favourable to him. The statue of Lady Louisa Rus- 
sell, another of the Duke’s daughters, is one of the happiest pro- 
ductions of our English Phidias. The young lady is represent 
standing on tip-toe, and pressing a dove to her bosom. Nothing 
can exceed the graceful simplicity of this figure.” 

‘ «Thope,” said Ito Sir William, “ to have the pleasure of 
conducting you over our Paris museums, There, while viewIg 
the works of cur great French masters, I may perchance be 12 
spired as you are by the talents of your countrymen ; ee 
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haps I may be enabled to prove to you that the country which 
gave birth to a Coustou, a Puget, and a Bouchardon, may also 
produce a Chantry. Without adverting to our living artists, I 
may mention the name of Chaudet, who died in 1813, and who, 
though he found the French school degenerated, soon freed him- 
self from the trammels of the artificial style, and the insipid and 
affected ornaments for which you condemn us. I should like to 
shew you his statue of Belisarius.” 


‘ Here we dropped our discussion, and went up stairs to take a 
view of the paintings.’ 


Why does Dr. Pichot avoid ‘mentioning also the statue 
of the young Duc de Bourdeaux, which we saw in the 
gallery of the Louvre two years ago? It was then fresh 
from the chisel of the artist, and seemed only to want a 
portion of inward fire to make it breathe. ‘There was nothing 
of effort or false grace about it. It was a model of sym- 
metry, and yet « Bourbon in every lineament. Is the 
author’s facility in surrendering the pre-eminence of Canova 
the effect of national spleen against that immortal sculptor? 
‘ Canova,’ he says in another place, ‘ at the period of our 
reverses, was one of the servile instruments of the con- 
querors who stripped us of our treasures of art.’ Canova 
well knew, as this author ought to have also remembered, 
that those ‘ treasures’ were deemed by Buonaparte the legal 
objects of his plunder, when he was a conqueror. If con- 
quest gave him the right to them, even according to his own 
doctrines conquest also could take itaway. Besides, Canova 
was an Italian, and is to be commended for his zeal in 
causing the trophies of his country to be restored. 

Flaxman for his classic groupes, Bacon for his angelic 
females, and Westmacott for his grace and harmony of 
contour, receive their due meed of praise. The author 
speaks rather too lightly of the Achilles of the latter in the 
Park. It reflects no honour on the artist or the nation. 

The history of our school of painting is rapidly sketched. 
Holbein flourished under Henry VIII., but no progress 
was made among us in the art till the time of Charles I, 
who naturalized Vandyke, encouraged Reubens, and pur- 
chased the celebrated cartoons of Raphael. Painting, toge- 
ther with its kindred arts, was proscribed with the Stuarts, 
and restored with them, but not without being accom- 
panied by a re-action, which produced licentiousness in 
every pursuit. Then it was that the rich and fantastic 
pencil-of Sir Peter Lely, immortalized those court-beauties 
who figure in the witty and graceful pages of Gram- 
mont. The art was necessarily much neglected during 
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the Revolution; nor was it better attended to during’ the 
uneasy reigns of William, Anne, and her successor. The 
first, however, produced Sir Godfrey Kneller, and the 
latter Hogarth, who was soon followed by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the acknowleged founder of the English school ‘of 
painting, and the father of the Academy. Gainsborough, 
Wilson, and West, bring us down to Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
on whom, as well as on his distinguished contemporaries, the 


author gives his opinions at length. Take as a specimen his 
character of the President: 


' © Had his genius taken another direction, would Sir Thomas 
Lawrence have become a great historical painter? His friends 
assure us that he would. All that can be said is, that he is the 
richest artist in Europe, and the most original of all portrait 
painters. Sir J. Reynolds perhaps considered the historic style 
in a‘secondary point of view, as far as regarded himself, but he 
has left behind him some works of imagination which are still ad- 
mired, andeven more frequently cited than his portraits in the 
history of his talent. In his Count Ugolino, the son who is em- 
bracing the knees of his father is certainly a very poetical inven- 
tion ; and who would fail to admire his Holy Family? Sir Thomas 
Lawrence has reserved all his imagination for his portraits. I 
should like to see some of them suddenly placed before a groupe 
of our artists. I am sure their astonishment would equal that of 
Count Manfred, in the Castle of Otranto, on seeing his grand- 
father’s portrait walk out of the frame. But surprize would soon 
give way to criticism, in spite of the warm admiration excited by 
the first impression. Who, indeed, can help admiring the skill 
which Lawrence displays in creating a real atmosphere for his 
back-grounds, which are sometimes obscured in cloudy vapour, 
and sometimes, as it were, animated by a ray from the sun itself! 
Amidst this aérial space, living countenances, like the portraits of 
Titian and Vandyke, are smiling with animated gaiety, or wrapt in 
calm meditation. Lawrence is more happy in his attitudes than 
correct in his drawing, and so harmoniously do the hue of his 
figures and texture of his draperies blend with the shades of his 
sky, verdure, or any other accessory object in the picture, that 
one would be almost tempted to suppose he had invented for his 
sitters a colouring adapted to his own particular style. It must 
be extremely difficult to combine so much poetry of feeling with 
such truth of expression. Yet, if I were an artist, I should cer- 
tainly find something to object to in the tints of that very atmo- 
sphere in which Lawrence’s portraits seem to move. I should 
condemn the vague, undecided execution, and the somewhat 
affected expression of his heads. Indeed I have not properly de- 
fined the nature of my admiration, if it seems any thing more 
than the surprise excited by a complete novelty of style. Yet I 
have seen some French and Italian artists led away, like me, by 
the first impulse of astonishment. Moreover, I even doubt pe 
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ther Sir Thomas has not, like Reynolds, sacrificed too much to 
effect, and whether his fresh and brilliant colours will not fade as 
rapidly as those of his master.’ 


The distinction which Dr. Pichot draws between Wilkie 
and Teniers is animated and just : 


‘ Wilkie’s style must not be confounded with the imitation of 
the Flemish school in general, nor even with that of Teniers ; 
though the title of the Scotch Teniers has occasionally been ap- 
plied to Wilkie. He is not fond of exercising his pencil on the 
burlesque orgies of the tavern, the gross scenes of the guard- 
house, or the filthy and tattered garb of beggary. There is always 
atouch of caricature in the pictures of the Flemish masters. The 
heroes of the Dutch school produce a laugh, because they are 
buffoons; Wilkie’s characters only excite a smile, because the 
are true to nature. Wilkie’s domestic scenes deserve to be as 
popular as the history of the Vicar of Wakefield. His interiors 
compared with historical pictures are what Goldsmith's novel is to 
the pompous recitals of the epic muse. Teniers, who was en- 
dowed with great facility of talent, produced a vast number of 
works ; but if Wilkie has produced less, it is because he is select 
in his choice, while Teniers never shrunk from any subject what- 
ever. Wilkie’s pictures are at once remarkable for simplicity and 
correct drawing ; but perhaps, owing to this very correctness, we 
do not always find the freedom of touch and freshness of colour 
which distinguish the pictures of Teniers. The latter frequently 
brings out only one striking trait of the countenance ; but Wilkie 
expresses every little gesture of his figures. The works of the 
latter have been so multiplied by engravings, that it would 
be superfluous to describe here the moral and dramatic pictures of 
The Reading of The Will, The Village Politicians, The Rent Day, 
&c. It is difficult to say whether these highly original produc- 
tions are most worthy of admiration for their general effect, or the 
exquisite finish of their details. Every time we look at one of 
Wilkie’s pictures we discover some object which we had not seen, 
or had not sufficiently observed before, but which is nevertheless 
perfectly in its place. Even when all his figures are animated b 
the same sentiment, what variety of expression does he display! 
— There are some sensations which Wilkie has succeeded in 
pourtraying, and which perhaps no other painter would so much 
as attempt ; as, for example, sneezing, and the mingled feeling of 
pain and alarm, unaccompanied by grimace, which is evinced by 
the child inthe Cut Finger. It is curious to visit Wilkie’s paint- 
ing room, when he is arranging his materials for a new picture. 
He procures a box of a size corresponding with that of the pic- 
ture he is about to commence, and he places within it chairs, 
tables, and every minute article of furniture, according to the 
rank of the characters he intends introducing into his picture. 
He then arranges in this miniature apartment a groupe of little 
manikins, and closes the door, having contrived an aperture 
through which his eye commands a full view of the interior.’ 


This 
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This is a contrivance to which it is said many eminent 
artists have occasionally resorted. 

The view which Dr, Pichot gives of English society, betrays 
a very limited acquaintance with it. His observations on our 
constitution are superficial; and, indeed, if they had partaken 
of a graver character, we doubt if they would have been 
entitled to much attention, after his frank acknowlegement 
that Bentham’s theories are more interesting to him than 
Blackstone’s Commentaries! His sketch of Lord Erskine 
is loose and unsatisfactory. He is just to Sir James Mackin- 
tosh; and of Mr. Scarlett, as a speaker, he happily says, 
that the learned counsel ‘ often begins a sentence better than 
he ends it.’ Mr. Brougham is thus described : 


* I cannot always recognise the spirit of genuine philanthrop 
in the churlish liberalism which characterises the political speeches 
of Mr. Brougham. This ungraceful orator possesses as much, or 
perhaps more, knowlege than Sir Samuel Romilly or Sir James 
Mackintosh, but he wants their taste and purity of style. His 
manner sometimes smacks of the tavern, even on the most solemn 
occasions. Heis vehement and energetic: his irony is bitter, and 
his invective severe, even to excess. When he defends a bad 
cause, (and it would appear that he has a peculiar predilection for 
such,) the boldness of his manner before the Judges borders on 
menace. This, it is true, may be merely the confidence of supe- 
riority, but in the sanctuary of the laws it has an air of insolence, 
When he mterrogates a witness whose evidence embarrasses hin, 
he often disdains the artful precautions of his profession. He 
fixes his eye on him withan appalling look of contempt: there is 
gall in the very tone of his voice; and when he succeeds in con 
founding the object of his attack, his malignant smile injures the 
effect of his triumph. His speeches in the House of Commons 
produce similar impressions. The effect of his most eloquent ad- 
dresses is marred by bad taste and coarseness.’ 


We trust that our French neighbours will not suppose, that 
this is any thing like an accurate portrait of one of the most 
extraordinary men of our times. The statesman never ex- 
isted, whose liberalism was less ‘ churlish’ than that of Mr. 
Brougham, for it extends to every human object that can 
come within the grasp of his mighty mind. To say of him, 
that as a lawyer he seems to have a predilection for bad causes 
is a mere sottise. It must, doubtless, be Mr. Brougham’s 
ambition, as it is that of all honorable minds, to de- 
fend, to the best of his ability, every client who solicits 
his protection. Perverse, indeed, must the aspirations of 
that advocate be, who, in order to display the triumphs of 
oratory over justice, would wish his clients to be uniformly 


in the wrong. Dr. Pichot, accustomed to the tame servillty 
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of the French bar, may be forgiven for mistaking Mr. 
Brougham’s manly boldness for ‘insolence;’ and when he says 
that the effect of the learned gentleman’s ‘ most eloquent ad- 
dresses is marred by bad taste and coarseness’ it is manifest 
that he has written on a subject with which he is utterly un- 
acquainted. 

The second volume is occupied chiefly with an analysis of 
the works of our principal poets, and with critical observ- 
ations upon them. It is not without interest even to an 
English reader: but as we have already summed up our 
impressions with respect to this partof the work we shall 
here content ourselves with extracting the lively description 
which the author gives of the commencement of his acquaint- 
ance with the poetry of Lord Byron: 


‘In 1815, for the first time, I heard the name of Byron pro- 
nounced ; for the first time I read some of those brilliant descrip- 
tions of modern Greece, and of those emphatic appeals to the 
Hellenists, who then seemed deaf to the accents of his eloquent 
voice. It was in the climate of the south of France, where there 
is certainly something of oriental in the pure and balmy atmo- 
sphere ; something, moreover, of the aspect of the Greek soil in 
the pompous ruins of antique architecture, its subverted cippas, 
its columns serving for land-marks, its most sacred vestiges con- 
verted to the vilest uses; and, finally, in its temples, which, like 
the Maison Carrée de Nismes, and the portico of the ancient 
theatre at Arles, vie with the temple of Theseus, and the marbles 
of the Parthenon. 

‘It was an epoch of political re-action; when nothing was to 
be seen around but exaggeration and anarchy. Where was the 
Frenchman, young or old, unshaken by the general commotion ? 
For my part, I readily confess, that the exalted poetry of Byron 
filled me with unaffected transport, because it was singularly in 
harmony with the atmosphere of disorder and passion in which I 
lived. Those accents of frightful energy, those images of some- 
times exaggerated pomp, those repinings expressed with a tone of 
menace, those characters thirsting for all kinds of extremes, 
seemed no more than natural to my thoughts. Now that the 
tranquillity of the political world, and the weight of a few addi- 
tional years have rendered me more impartial, that poetry still to 
my view does not seem forced, because exaggeration has not only 
become ‘the general character of our epoch, but principally be- 
cause, as I have just now said, it is the true expression of the 
impassioned soul of Byron. In the emphasis of such a man, there 
is neither pretence nor rhetoric. While explaining the motives of 
my enthusiasm, I believe I have not explained them for myself 
alone. Atala and René were calculated to excite me at the con- 
clusion of the great republican fermentation, as the Giaour, 
Harold, Conrad, and Lara, excited me after the last shock of the 
revolution and the counter-revolution in 1815. - 

‘a 








































































































$44 Tour of a Foreigner in England and Scotland. 


‘ By a singular coincidence, the individual who communicated 
to me the first writings of Lord Byron was a mulatto physician 
de la Trinité, who, for a considerable time, had attended the 
school at Montpellier, after having taken his degree at Edin. 
burgh. He was gifted with one of those strong organisations, 
one of those physiognomies to which the verses of the poet 
apply: 

‘ «¢ Child of the sun; soul of fire.” 


‘ Feeling himself doubly isolated by his origin and features, he 
experienced on a first introduction a degree of embarrassment, 
But asa frank deportment re-assured him, and he was invited to 
some discussion in the light of an equal, his temperament dis. 
played itself: he talked like a superior, and the assumption did 
not misbecome him. He reminded me of Othello forgetting his 
African complexion, and feeling himself worthy to command at 
Venice, and to love Desdemona. He was more inclined to 
borrow his allusions from the somewhat oriental poetry of Byron 


than any other, and one quotation led him to spout the greater 
part of a poem. When he quoted 


‘ « The cold in clime are cold in blood,” &c. (Giaour.) 


it might readily be perceived that he also concealed “ a soul of 
fire” in his bosom. If, in these poetical intercommunications, we 
were not alone, he grew impatient at being understood by no one 
but me; he wrote down the verses which he had declaimed, and 
I, with the lucky or unlucky facility of which I have never lost 
the habit, translated them with a pen as rapid as his own. These 
shreds of translation, strung together afterwards, have been pub- 
lished and reprinted five times; such a charm and energy does 
Byron retain beneath the veil of a version which imperfectly 
transmits the brilliant images of his poetry.’ 


In the course of his tour the author proceeds to Scotland, 
where he becomes a Jacobite, if, indeed, the Waverley novels 
had not made him one long before. His notices of the 
literary coteries of Edinburgh are amusing. He visits Sir 
Walter Scott, by whom he is very kindly received; and he 
has recorded some of the conversations which passed between 
himself, the Baronet, Lady Scott, and Mr. Crabbe, who 
happened to be with the family at the time. Is there not 
some indelicacy in thus reporting to the public ear the 
badinage of a breakfast-table ? 

Several of the minor details of the work are grossly mm 
correct. For instance, the author says that ‘ there are i 
London upwards of ten thousand legal practitioners, 10 
cluding barristers, solicitors, attornies.’ The legal prac- 
titioners in England altogether do not exceed half that num- 


ber. This is only one of many other .errors which mig 
Ne 
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be pointed out. We should observe, however, that we have 
not seen the French edition of this work. The translation 
is indifferent, and, in many passages, obscure and even 
ungrammatical. 





Art. II. Lays of the Minnesingers or German Troubadours of 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries; illustrated by Specimens 
of the cotemporary Lyric Poetry of Provence and other Parts 
of Europe: with Historical and Critical Notices, and Engrav- 
ings from the MS. of the Minnesingers in the King’s Library at 
Paris, and from other Sources. 8vo. pp. 321. 14s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1825. 


4 leper are some doubts concerning the authenticity of most 
of the poems, which are here ascribed to German Trou- 
badours. ‘hey form part of a collection for which, it is said, 
we are indebted to the taste and zeal of Rudiger Von Manesse, 
a senator of Zurich, who lived in the early part of the four- 
teenth century. His house was the resort of the learned, and 
his patronage of the muses is celebrated by Hadloub, one of 
the last of the Minnesingers *, who describes, in a ballad, the 
manner in which this collection was made. Rudiger, it is said, 
kept an album, in which he and his sons transcribed every 
German poem which they could obtain, either from tradition, 
or the lips of the bards themselves.. It appears that one of 
those bards, Henry of Veldig, was a Low German, and that 
others were from districts in which the Suabian dialect was not 
used. Yet it is in that dialect that all these poems are com- 
posed. ‘The Manesse family, it is suggested by the editor, 
‘were of course likely to use the dialect of their own pro- 
vince. Indeed! The ‘ Lays,’ then, it is admitted, under- 
went some modifications in their hands. If they proceeded 
so far as to alter the original dialects, is it not probable 
that they retrenched, amplified, and perhaps fabricated? It 
would seem, also, that they made, or admitted into their 
collection, translations from the Troubadours of Provence. 
The subjects, sentiments, and allusions, are exactly similar 
to those which form the burden of Provencal poetry; and 
although they are imputed in the MS. to German min- 
strels, yet of several of those persons nothing whatever is 
known, and their names may be as fictitious as the verses 
which they are said to have produced. There is no in- 
ternal or extrinsic evidence to the contrary. Again, it is a 
remarkable circumstance that, although nearly two centuries 
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* Anglice, Love-singers. 


elapsed 
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elapsed between the earliest and the latest Minnesingers, there 
is no difference discoverable in the MS. as to their lano 
and measure. This is by no means the case with the French 
Troubadours. The editor seems not unconscious of the dif. 
ficulties which he has to get over; and he can scarcely sup. 
pose that he solves them when he says, 


‘ It seems very probable, however, that the same pieces circu. 
lated in various dialects, and that they owe their permanent cha. 
racter to the whim of the collector, as many of the authors (parti. 
cularly the one who stands in the highest rank — Wolfram of 
Eschenbach) were unable even to write. To this cause it is per. 
haps to be attributed, too, that all the pieces in the Manesse MS, 
bear the same apparent age and perfection of language, although 
the work of poets at least a century and a half distant in point of 
time, and natives of provinces where various dialects were spoken.’ 


The MS. was written and illuminated in the style of the 
middle ages. Bodmer published a selection from it at 
Zurich, in 1748. The poems which are inserted in the 
volume before us, want variety; and it is to be regretted, 
that a greater number of specimens are not given, capable 
of bestowing light on the history of the times to which they 
are said to belong. 

Subject to these observations, this work is nevertheless 
possessed of considerable claims on our attention. To the 
specimens is prefixed a dissertation, which is long and heavy, 
though it evinces some acquaintance with the romantic min- 
strelsy of Provence, Catalonia, Castille, and Italy. We shall 
come at once to the fourth section, which treats of the princi- 
pal object of the volume, the poetry of the ‘Teutonic minstrels, 

It required the wisdom of so powerful a monarch as Char- 
lemagne to draw from obscurity the treasures which formed 
the literature of his German subjects. He gave stability to 
the language, by endeavoring to fix its grammar, and by bring- 
ing it into general use. But to give it all the consequence 
which it afterwards assumed, was a work of time and difficulty, 
arising from the passion which all the authors of that period had, 
for publishing their thoughts in Latin. Louis le Debonnaire 
piously banished from his court, the unholy subjects in which 
his people delighted; and by way of a substitute for the pro- 
fane indulgence of which his morality had deprived them, he 
commanded a poetic version of the New Testament to be made, 
which was followed by a collection of scriptural tales, written 
in the language of the country. Under the Suabian emperors 
the Minnesingers rose to eminence. Frederic, surnamed the 
Red Beard, was himself a passionate admirer of the songs of 
the Provencaux, by whose taste he hoped to improve the 
rougher 
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rougher style of his countrymen. He was popular and suc- 
cessful ; and tradition has assigned him an employment (if 
such it may be called) worthy of his taste and habits, that of 
residing in a cavern of the Hartz, slumbering tranquilly upon 
his marble throne, and only awakening to reward some wan- 
dering brother of the lyre, whom chance, or curiosity, may 
conduct to his abode. The following epigram, said, by some, 
to be the composition of this Prince, by some to have been 
written for him, and by others ascribed to Frederic II., is 
given, as a curious commentary upon the times. We have 
made some alterations in the translation, for the sake of ren- 
dering it intelligible : 
‘ « Plas my cavallier Francés, | 
E la donna Catallana, 
E lonrar del Gynoés, 
E la cour de Kastellana, 
Lo cantar Provensallés, 
E la dansa Trevizana, 
E lo corps Aragonés, 
E la perla Julliana, 


Los mans e cara d’ Anglés, 
E lo donzel de Thuscana.” 


‘ Tlikea “ cavalier Francés,” 

And a Catalonian lady, 

The courtesy of the Genoese, 
And true Castilian dignity ; 

The Provence songs my ears do please ; 
I like the dance called Trevisan, 

The graceful form of the Arragoneze, 
And the pearl of the Julian, 

An English hand and face, to see, 
And a page of Tuscany.’ 


Succeeding princes followed the track of Charlemagne and 
Frederic; and even the ruin of the house of Suabia did not 
entirely extinguish the spirit of minstrelsy. It existed till the 
fourteenth century, when the pedantic establishment of the 
“ Song Schools” destroyed the play of fancy. ‘These schools 
were nothing more or less than corporations, in which poetry 
was reduced to a trade, and, as such, was followed by the lowest 
orders of the people. Its ruin was inevitable ; and its history is 
therefore a blank from the time of the Minnesingers down 
to the eighteenth century. The editor quotes the “ Song 
of the Nibelungen,” and a beautiful romance of Henry of 
Ofterdingen, called “ Laurin, the Dwarf King; or, the little 
Garden of Roses,” the account of which we give in his 
own words : 


¢ Similt, 
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‘ Similt, the heroine of the poem, sallies forth with Dietlieb 
her brother to revel in the festive jollity of spring under the 
linden-tree in the forest. In the midst of their gaiety she is 
carried off by the little king, who avails himself of the aid of 
his tarn-cap, which has the power of rendering its wearer in- 
visible, and bears off his prize to his retreat : 


‘ He bore her to his cave, 
Where he ruled in royalty, 
O’er hill and valley wide, 
With his little chivalry. 


Dietlieb and his knights pursue ; and in their inquiries after the 
pigmy king, are informed of his exploits and power: they learn 
especially that his great pride is in a magnificent garden of roses, 
round which is drawn the protection of a silken line, and that 
any luckless wight who trespasses on his parterre rues the con- 
sequences of his aggression. ‘The tale is repeated to Dietrich 
(Theoderic) of Bern (Verona) and Wittich his friend, and they 
immediately determine to brave the little menarch, by rifling his 
roses. On their arrival at the spot, however, Dietrich is ravished 
with the beauty of the scene: not so Wittich, who commences 
the work of destruction ; the pride of the garden soon lies pros- 
trate, and the heroes repose on the earth musing on their 
doughty exploit, when on a sudden the monarch appears : — 


‘ Behold there came a little king 
In warlike manner dight, 
A king he was o’er many a land, 
And Laurin was he hight.’-— 


‘ His courser bounded like a fawn, 
With golden trappings gay, 

And costly gems, too, sparkled round, 
Bright glittering as the day. — 


f 


‘ Around his waist a girdle fair 
He wore of magic might, 
The power of twelve the stoutest men 
It gave him for the fight.’— 


‘ And on his crown, and on the helm, 
_ Birds sing their merry lay, 
The nightingale and lark did chaunt 


Their melodies so gay.’ 
* * * * * 


‘ A savage combat ensues ; and when the King is obliged to yield 
to the superior force of Dietrich, he has recourse to the friendly 
tarn-cap, which removes him from fight, and enables him to strike 
with greater effect. Of this resource, however, accident deprives 
him, and at length a reconciliation is effected between the con- 
tending parties. The champions are then hospitably welcomed 
by the monarch, at his palace in the forest, which is described in 
some very pretty poetry.’ 


The 
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The editor remarks that the female sex is treated by the 
German and Provencal Troubadours in a very different 
manner : 

‘ The former appearing usually to restrain their mode of ex- 
pressing their attachments within much more natural and reason- 
able bounds, and to content themselves with assigning to woman 
a superior rank in the scale of society, without bowing so lowly 
down to her temporal and spiritual authority, or erecting such an 
extravagant scale of dominion as it pleased the minstrels of Pro- 
vence to assign to her.’ 

And in consequence of this moderation, * the German 
poetry is more chaste, tender, and delicate, the Troubadours 
much oftener requiring the pruning hand of the selector for 
modern eyes, whenever they emerge from their cold and fan- 
ciful conceits.’ 

On the other hand, he allows the more classic taste of the 
Proyencaux, and the sedate and plaintive style in which their 
lyric pieces are written, in opposition to the wild and ener- 
getic manner of the Germans. 

We now come to the selections from the works of the 
Minnesingers. ‘The first of these, which is distinguished for 
its joyous spirit, and begins, 

‘ May, sweet May, again is come,’ 


our readers may remember to have seen in the Number of this 
Review for December last, 

Then follow selections from * Henry of Rispach, or, The 
virtuous Clerk,” from the celebrated Wolfram of Eschen- 
bach, (though nothing worthy of his name is given,) from 
the Emperor Henry, and others. The most delightful 
poet of the band is, perhaps, Dietmar of Ast.* He lived in 
the thirteenth century, and the following stanzas are of his 
composition : 

‘ By the heath stood a lady 
All lonely and fair, 
As she watch’d for her lover 
A falcon flew near. 
‘¢ Happy falcon !” she cried, 
‘“¢ Who can fly where he list, 
And can choose in the forest 
The tree he loves best ! 
‘ « Thus, too, had J chosen 
One knight for mine own, 
Him my eye had selected, 
Him priz’d I alone. 





* See also in the Number for December the lines commencing 


‘ There sat upon the linden-tree, 


said to have been written by this bard. 
Rev. Aua. 1825. Bb But 
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But other fair ladies 
Have envied my joy; 
And why ? for I sought not 
Their bliss to destroy. 


| ‘ « As to thee, lovely Summer ! 

Returns the birds’ strain, 

| As on yonder green linden 
The leaves spring again, 

So constant doth grief 

| At my eyes overflow, 

And wilt not thou, dearest, 
Return to me now ? 


‘ « Yes, come my own hero, 

All others desert ! 

When first my eye saw thee, 
How graceful thou wert ; 

How fair was thy presence, 
How graceful, how bright ; 

Then think of me only, 
My own chosen knight!’ 


Winceslaus, King of Bohemia; Otto, Margrave of Bran- 
denburg, and the Count of Toggenburg, furnish each a little 
poem to the volume. We cannot pass unnoticed the follow- 
ing graceful stanzas attributed to Steinmar, of whose history 
nothing is known : 


‘ With the graceful corn upspringing, 
With the birds around me singing, 
With the leaf-crown’d forests waving, 
Sweet May-dews the herbage laving, 
With the flowers that round me bloom, 
To my lady dear I'll come: 

All things beautiful and bright, 

Sweet in sound and fair to sight, 

Nothing, nothing is too rare 

For my beauteous lady fair ; 
Every thing I’ll do and be, 
So my lady solace me. 


‘ She is one in whom I find 

All things fair and bright combined ; 
When her beauteous form I see,’ 
Kings themselves might envy me, 
Joy with joy is gilded o’er, 
Till the heart can hold no more. 
She is bright as morning sun, 
She my fairest, loveliest one ; 
For the honour of the fair . 
I will sing her beauty rare, 

Every thing I'll do and be, 

So my lady solace me. 

‘ Solace 
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‘ Solace me, then, sweetest ! — be 
Such in heart as I to thee ; 
Ope thy beauteous lips of love, 
Call me thine, and then above 
Merrily, merrily I will sail 
With the light clouds on the gale. 
Dear one, deign my heart to bless, 
Steer me on to happiness, 
Thou, in whom my soul confideth, 
Thou, whose love my spirit guideth ; 
Every thing I'll do and be, 
So my lady solace me.’ 





The most curious piece in the whole collection is that which 
is ascribed to Henry, Duke of Breslau, who reigned from 
1266 to 1269. 


‘ Port. 
‘ To thee, O May, I must complain, 
7 . O Summer, I complain to thee, 
And thee, thou flower-bespangled Plain, 
And Meadow, dazzling bright to see! 
To thee, O Greenwood, thee, O Sun, 
And thee, too, Love! my song shall be 
. Of all the pain my lady’s scorn 
Relentlessly inflicts on me. 
Yet, would ye all with one consent 
| Lend me your aid, she might repent : 
Then for kind heaven’s sake hear, and give me back content ! 


May, &c. 
‘ « What is the wrong? stand forth and tell us what ; 
Unless just cause be shown, we hear thee not.” 


“A 


‘ Poet. 
‘ She lets my fancy feed on bliss ; 
® But when, believing in her love, 
I seek her passion’s strength to prove, 
She lets me perish, merciless : 
Ah! woe is me, that e’er I knew 
. ; Her from whose love such misery doth ensue ! 


¢ May. 
‘ «J, May, will strait my flowers command ; 
My roses bright, and lilies white, 
No more for her their charms expand.” 
« SUMMER. 
¢ « And I, bright Summer, will restrain 
The birds’ sweet throats ; their tunefu! notes 
No more shall charm her ear again.” 


| ‘ PLAIN. 
| ‘ « When on the Plain she doth appear, 
My flow’rets gay shall fade away ; 
Thus crost, perchance to thee she’li turn again her ear.’ 


Bb 2 ¢ MEAD. 
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‘ MEAp. ,; 
‘ « And I, the Mead, will help thee too; 
Gazing on me, her fate shall be, 
That my bright charms shall blind her view.” 
‘ Woop. 


‘ « And I, the Greenwood, break my bowers 
When the fair maid flies to my shade, 
Till she to thee her smile restores.” 


‘ Sun. 
‘ “T Sun, will pierce her frozen heart, 
Till from the blaze of my bright rays 
Vainly she flies : —then learns a gentler part.” 
* Love. 
‘ J, Love, will banish instantly 
Whatever dear and sweet I bear, 
Till she in pity turn to thee.” 
‘ Poet. 
‘ Alas! must all her joys thus flee ? 
Nay, rather I would joyless die, 
How great so’er my pain may be. 
‘ Love. 
‘ « Seek’st thou revenge ?” saith Love, ‘‘ then at my nod 
The paths of joy shall close, so lately trod.” 
* Poet: 


‘ Nay then! Oh leave her not thus shorn of bliss; 
Leave me to die forlorn, so hers be happiness.’ 


Then follow the * Watch Songs,’ a species of ballad, de- 
scribing stolen interviews between lovers, while a sentinel is 
appointed to keep watch, and, on the approach of morning, 
to give the signal of parting. These songs of the Minne-. 
singers are ornamented by some curious engravings of illu- 
minations, which are prefixed to them in the Manesse MS., 
and they are followed by specimens of the works of the 
Provencal Troubadours by way of illustration. The first 
of these examples is written by the Countess de Die: she 
lived in the twelfth century, and was the Jelle amie of Ram- 
baud d’Aurenga, another Troubadour of great celebrity. 
Here also is Pons de Capdueil, the most unhappy of Trou- 
badours, and unfortunate of lovers; who, all his life attached 
to the wife of another, had the misery to survive her loss, 
and finished his days before the Holy Sepulchre. Here is 
Bernard de Ventadour, the lover of our Queen Elinor, wife 
of Henry II. Bertrand de Born, the haughty, restless, 
daring, * satirical knave,” who now rousing men to blood 
and plunder, by the force of his numbers, and anon pouring 
forth words that wept, at the feet of his mistress, filled all 


Europe 
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Europe with his fame. Here, too, is the royal Alphonso of 
Arragon, Arnaud de Marveil, Pierre Vidal, the tradesman 
of Toulouse, of whom nobles were jealous, and who, follow- 
ing Richard of the Lion Heart to Palestine, was by turns 
his minstrel and the butt of his court. Many others there 
are, all remarkable, either for the singularity of their cha- 
racters and fortunes, or the beautiful effusions of their genius 
and feelings. Passing these, we come to a history of the 
Trouveres, or writers of romances and tales. Among these 
stars of early literature, who has not heard of Thibaud, 
the monarch, crusader, poet, and friend of Raoul of Soissons, 
a Trouvere of almost equal celebrity? ‘To the latter belongs 
the following little song: 








‘ Ah! beauteous maid, 
Of form so fair, 
ia Pearl of the world 
Belov’d and dear ! 
How does my eager spirit pine 
But once to press those lips of thine ; ~ 
Yes, beauteous maid, &c. 


‘ And if the theft 

Thine ire awake, 

A hundred fold 
I'd give it back; — 

Thou beauteous maid, 
Of form so fair, 

Pearl of the world, 
Belov’d and dear.’ 


The following beautiful stanzas are attributed to Barbe de 
Verrue: 





‘ The wise man sees his winter close 
Like evening on a summer day; 
Each age, he knows, its roses bears, 

Its mournful moments and its gay. 


‘ Thus would I dwell with pleasing thought 
Upon my spring of youthful pride ; 
Yet, like the festive dancer, glad 
To rest in peace at eventide. 


‘ The gazing crowds proclaim’d me fair, 
Ere, autumn-touch’d, my green leaves fell : 
And now they smile, and call me good ; — 
Perhaps I like that name as well. 


‘ On beauty, bliss depends not; then 
Why should I quarrel with old time 
He marches on: how vain his power 
With one whose heart is in its prime ! 


Bb 3 ‘ Though 
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‘ Though now perhaps a little old, 
Yet still I love with youth to bide; 
Nor grieve I if the gay coquettes 
Seduce the gallants from my side. 


‘ And I can joy to see the nymphs 
For fav’rite swains their chaplets twine, 
In gardens trim, and bowers so green, 
With flowerets sweet and eglantine. 


‘ I love to see a pair defy 
The noontide heat in yonder shade ; 
To hear the village-song of love 
Sweet echoing through the woodland glade. 


* I joy too (though the idle crew 
Mock somewhat at my lengthen’d tale) 
To see how lays of ancient loves 
The listening circle round regale. 
‘ They fancy time for them stands still 
And pity me my hairs of gray, 
And smile to hear how onee their sires 
To me could kneeling homage pay. 
‘ And I, too, smile, to gaze upon 
These butterflies in youth elate, 
So heedless, sporting round the flame 
Where thousand such have met their fate.’ 


Some particulars are given, at the end of the volume, of 
the establishment of the ‘ Song Schools,’ which marked the 
decline of German poetry. A few of the popular German 
ballads are also translated with the same spirit and occasional 
elegance, which the reader cannot fail to have observed, in the 
specimens already presented to his notice. 





Art. III. A Critical Enguiry regarding the real Author of the 
Letters of Junius, proving them to have been written by Lord 
Viscount Sackville. By George Coventry. 8vo. pp. 382. 
Woodfall. 1825. 


‘| HERE are no questions, that more strongly illustrate the 
intermixture of fallibility and of penetration in our reason- 
ing faculty, than those which depend for their decision upon 
circumstantial evidence. Proof of that description is more 
apt than any other, to bear down those habits of distrust with 
which experience teaches us to receive such testimony, as is 
valuable only in proportion to the credibility of the witness. 
A few striking facts, when they seem to result from the same 
cause, or to lead to the same purpose, operate on the mind so 
instantaneously, that we feel conviction frequently without 
being able to justify, or explain, the reasons upon which it is 
founded. 
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founded. One or two minute circumstances, which, to our 
limited vision, appear to coincide, shall exercise a more power- 
ful dominion over the intellect, than the most elaborate chain 
of argument, although, in point of truth, they might have 
been produced by combinations widely different from each 
other. We seldom allow ourselves to consider that it is the 
constant sport of nature to throw out analogies and resem- 
blances. How often does she gratify her caprice, for instance, 
with those exact similitudes between one man and another, 
those amusing plagiarisms from herself, which have given 
birth to as much perplexity in the tragi-comedy of real life, 
as the Antipholises of Ephesus and of Syracuse in the mimic 
scene of the theatre ! | 
Many are the problems which have led the reasoning 
power of man a long dance of error. Of these the French 
Causes Célebres furnish us with several extraordinary instances. 
Witness also the Douglas cause, and the question of the guilt 
or innocence of Mary Queen of Scots, which, notwithstanding 
that Andrew Stewart and Whitaker expended upon it the full 
force of their acute intellects, will, perhaps, never be settled 
upon any basis stronger than that of plausible conjecture. 
Since the appearance of the first of that series of powerful 
invectives, written under the signature of Junius, the question, 
“Who was the real author of those letters?” has excited 
intense curiosity. We always thought that, whoever he might 
have been, he and his family, to the latest of its generations, 
must have felt, and continue to feel, the utmost anxiety for the 
impenetrability of his concealment. As a public writer, he 
unquestionably served his country. In times pregnant with 
danger to the constitution he revived the antient intrepidity 
| of the English character, and by his fiery eloquence taught 
| 
| 








the people how to estimate and guard their rights. He gave 
a tone to the public press, which, happily, it still preserves, of 
manly resistance to every measure calculated in the least 
. degree, to affect the freedom of the actual commonwealth 
which flourishes under the shade of our monarchy. But as a 
private individual, Junius made himself a sacrifice to these 
objects. He must have had many things to answer for 
to his honor, and, perhaps, to his consistency. Among 
his friends and acquaintances he wore a mask, which en- 
abled him to betray or attack them with matchless arms, 
if at any time they gave occasion for his resentment. His 
personal professions and conduct would perhaps have been 
frequently found in contradiction to those of Junius, an incon- 
sistency which must have cost him many a severe pang, if 
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he was, as undoubtedly he appears to have been, a man of 
delicate feelings. But if, in the course of the irritations and 
inquiries to which the violence of Junius gave birth, the 
question, ** Are you the author ?” happened to have been put 
to the real person, and if, relying on the darkness of his dis- 
guise, he reconciled it to his honor to answer by a lie, — 
then who, we ask, would be Junius? Who would think that 
literary renown, even if it promised immortality, could wipe 
out the foul stain of falsehood, that must accompany that 
name, and be worn with it to the remotest ages ? : 

Who then was Junius ? We have read at different times the 
whole of the voluminous controversy upon this literary mys- 
tery, and we do not hesitate to say, that the greater number 
of the persons to whom his letters have been attributed, were 
incapable of writing even one of them. Perhaps an excep- 
tion might be made in favor of Gibbon and Wilkes, but cer- 
tainly neither of these was Junius. Sir Philip Francis 
disclaimed the imputation as a libel on his character. Mr. 
Coventry, in the work before us, endeavors to fix it on Lord 
George Sackville. 

No one, he justly contends, has any pretension to the au- 
thorship of Junius, of whom the following testimonials cannot 
be produced : 


‘ 1. That he was an Englishman. 

‘ 2, That he was a man of rank, and of independent fortune. 

‘ 3. That he was a man of highly cultivated talents, and of su- 
perior education ; that he had successfully studied the language, 
the law, the constitution, and the history of his native country ; 
but that he was neither a lawyer nor a clergyman. 

‘ 4. That he either was, at the time of writing the Letters, or 
had previously been, in the army, is evident from his practical 
knowledge of military affairs. 

5. ‘That he moved in the immediate circle of the court. 

‘ 6. That he was a member of the established church. 

‘ 7. That he was a member of the House of Commons. 

‘ 8. That from the early information Junius obtained on govern- 
ment affairs, it is evident he was connected with some persons in 
administration. 

‘ 9, That he was a firm friend to Sir Jeffery [afterwards Lord] 
Amherst. 

‘ 10. That he was a friend to Colonel Cunninghame. 

‘ 11. That he was an admirer of Mr. Grenville. 

‘ 12. That he was a strong advocate for the Stamp-Act in 
America. 

‘ 13. That he was in favour of repealing the duty on tea in 
America. 

‘ 14, That he was an advocate for triennial parliaments. 

‘15. That 
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‘ 15. That he considered the impeachment of Lord Mansfield 
as indispensable. 

‘ 16. That from the manner in which he upholds rotten bo- 
roughs, it is highly probable they either constituted part of his 
property, or that he was in some way connected with them. 

‘ 17. That he considered a strict regard should be paid to the 
public expenditure, that the national debt might not be increased. 

‘ 18. That he was against disbanding the army, although a 
firm friend to the marching regiments ; he was also in favour of 
impressing seamen. 

‘ 19. That he must have had an antipathy to Sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton, the Speaker of the House of Commons, from the contempt 
with which he speaks of him. 

‘ 20. That he was necessarily a friend to his printer, Mr. 
Woodfall. 

‘ 21. That he must have resided almost wholly in London, from 
his correspondence with Mr. Woodfall, to whom he gives notice 
when he occasionally goes into the country. One of his letters 
being dated Pall-Mall, we may fairly presume his town-house was 
in that street. 

‘ 22. That from his remembrance of the Walpolean battles, 
his seeing the jesuitical books burnt in Paris, and his avowal of a 
long experience of the world, as well as from other circumstances 
mentioned in his correspondence with Mr. Wilkes, he could not 
be less than fifty years of age at the time of writing these Letters. 

‘ 23. That from the hints given to his printer, Mr. Woodfall, 
we may infer arrangements had been made for his coming into 
office ; which though not accepted by him at the time, were suf- 
ficiently important to induce him to write no more. 

‘ 24. Finally, that so powerful an attack on the private charac- 
ter of persons of such high rank being inconsistent with the pen 
of political writers, in general, who condemn measures, and not 
character, we may reasonably conclude, that they proceeded 
from the pen of one who had received a severe wound from some 
of those individuals who formed part of the existing administration.’ 


Lord George Sackville is shewn to have possessed all these 
qualifications. 

We have often heard that, in his lifetime, his Lordship 
was suspected of being Junius. Sir William Draper at first 
divided his suspicions between Lord George and Mr. Burke. 
Upon receiving an unequivocal denial from the latter, he 
transferred them wholly to Lord George. ‘The motives which 
might have influenced a man of such high station, and 
great intellectual endowments as his Lordship, to occupy 
his pen for more than four years, in one continued strain 
of personal invective, may be traced to the unfortunate 
prosecution for his conduct at Minden. The parties who 
promoted that prosecution, were also accessary to his dismis- 
sal from office in 1766. Cumberland, indeed, in his Me- 
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moirs, tells us, that not many days before his death, Lord 
Sackville told him, by way of jest, that he was among the 
suspected authors. ‘I did not want him to disavow it,” he 
continues ; * for there could be no occasion to disprove an 
impossibility.” It is much to be lamented that, in those 
solemn moments which preceded that nobleman’s dissolution, 
Cumberland did not ask him to disavow it. But it is a 
remarkable circumstance, that a dying man should voluntarily 
introduce a subject, which he had never before mentioned to 
his friend during a long and intimate acquaintance. As to 
the impossibility of his having been Junius, we are by no 
means disposed to agree with Cumberland. 

Undoubtedly the court-martial held upon Lord George 
Sackville, preceded as it was by the most unmanly persecu- 
tion, the sentence, and the severity of the public orders which 
confirmed it, would account for the bitter hatred which he 
bore against the King, in whose reign he suffered those dis- 
graces; and an infirmity common to men of vehement feelings 
will account for his transferring to George the Third, some 
part of the rancour which he felt towards that monarch’s grand- 
father. It is well known, also, that Lord Mansfield was the 
secret adviser of both, in all matters of state-accusation. 
Lord Mansfield is the subject of Junius’s most: unsparing 
hatred. ‘The Duke of Grafton, who is pursued in the letters 
with the most implacable animosity, was the brother of Colonel 
Fitzroy, the strongest witness against Lord George on the 
court-martial. 

One circumstance is somewhat important: —the strong 
anxiety expressed by that nobleman a few days before his 
death to see Lord Mansfield. In the interview which took 
place in the presence of Cumberland, he solicited Lord 
Mansfield’s forgiveness, if. ever, in the fluctuations of politics, 
or the heats of party, he had appeared in his eyes, at any 
moment of his life, unjust to his (Lord Mansfield’s) great 
merits, or forgetful of his many favors. 

As to the Duke of Bedford; who in one of the letters is 
hunted down with an almost savage rancour by Junius, the 
compliment must be paid to the head rather than the heart 
of Lord George Sackville, if he were, indeed, the author 
of it. Tor what had the Duke done to incur such merciless 
severity? He had accepted an appointment (the deputy- 
rangership of Phoenix-Park) from which Lord George had 
been prematurely dismissed, before his conduct in Germany 
had been fairly tried before a court-martial. 

It is a very remarkable coincidence, that Junius does not 
spare one character, nor one family, who had any share in 
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the disgrace of Lord George Sackville ; and it is particularly 
worthy of notice, that nearly all the parties, upon whom he 
poured the phials of his indignation, were military charac- 
ters, or in some way or other connected with the army. 
The severity of the sentence of the court-martial was aggra- 
vated tenfold by the confirmation of the King: 

‘ « It is his Majesty’s pleasure that the above sentence be given 
out in public orders, that officers, being convinced that neither 
high birth nor great employments can shelter offences of such a 
nature, and that seeing they are subject to censures much worse 
than death, to a man who has any sense of honour, they ma 
avoid the fatal consequences arising from disobedience of orders.”’ 


Lord George, who conducted his own defence, and had, 
as he thought, completely refuted the charge, seemed to have 
been fully convinced, by this violent sentence, that there was 
a secret intrigue in the cabinet to destroy him. His name 
was erased from the list of privy counsellors, he was stripped 
of all his emoluments, and declared incapable of serving his 
Majesty in any military capacity whatsoever. Lord Barring- 
ton, of the War-Office, had written to him a letter, signify- 
ing his dismissal as lieutenant-general and colonel of dragoon 
guards. ‘The places which he held were given to the very 
persons, who had afforded evidence against him on the court- 
martial. The Marquis of Granby was made Commander- 
in-Chief, and Master-General of the Ordnance; Colonel 
Fitzroy was appointed aide-de-camp to the King, and one of 
the grooms of the bed-chamber. Lord Barrington is conspi- 
cuous among the victims of Junius. The Marquis of Granby, 
who seems to have had no other enemy, is also one of the 
first objects of Junius’s animadversions. The letter to that 
nobleman was frequently, at the time, attributed to Lord 
Geroge. 

A most important circumstance in this controversy is the 
attack upon Lord Townshend. Junius imputes cowardice to 
him at the battle of Minden, from the mere fact of his shed- 
ding tears at the death of a soldier, who was killed near the 
spet where he stood. ‘ No one,” says Junius with bitter 
irony, ‘* that I know of can suppose those tears shed from 
that depression of spirits, which the extremity of fear some- 
times produces, and which finds some ease from an involun- 
tary overflow at the eyes.” Yet the courage of Lord 
Townshend was never before disputed. Some private offence 
must have been given; and the following fact deserves atten- 
tion. Lord Townshend (who had once been on friendly 
terms with Lord George Sackville) had an ingenious turn 
for drawing; and having joined with the party by _ 
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Lord George was disgraced, he caricatured him in the act 
of flying from Minden. If, therefore, Lord George Sack- 
ville wrote the letters signed Junius, his attack on Lord 
Townshend was a natural retaliation for the unfeeling triumph 
of the latter over a fallen friend. In another of his letters, 
Junius makes a direct allusion to Lord ‘Townshend’s taste 
for caricature, and ironically suggests several political cha- 
racters as subjects for his pencil. 

A strongly marked contempt for the Scotch pervades all 
the letters of Junius. In letter xli. he says, “ I own I am 
not apt to confide in the professions of gentlemen of that 
country; and when they smile, I feel an involuntary motion 
to guard myself against mischief.” Lord George detested 
Scotland. More than one half of the officers on his court- 
martial were of that nation. In 1759, a letter to Lord 
George Sackville, on his conduct at Minden, was printed at 
Edinburgh. In vigour of style and dexterity of invective, it 
hardly falls below Junius, and, indeed, seems to have been 
the model of his style. Lord George wrote a pamphlet in 
answer, and employed Woodfall to print it. 

One of the tests laid down by our author is, that Junius was 
aman of rank and fortune. In a letter dated April 12. 1769, 
he says, * You, I think, Sir, may be satisfied that my rank 
and fortune place me above a common bribe.” In his private 
notes to Woodfall, he constantly disclaims all pecuniary 
views, assures him of being reimbursed for the costs of his 
prosecution, and tells him that, ‘*in point of money, he shall 
never suffer.” In one of his miscellaneous letters, he points 
to the then state of things, as creating a necessity for a 
prudent man’s selling out of the funds, in which he hints the 
6 oreatest part of his property to have been invested.” It is 
worthy of remark, that about that time Lord George sold 
property out of the funds, and became the purchaser of 
Bolebrook, an estate contiguous to that of Buckhurst, the 
family-property. 

That Junius was a man of talent and education; that he 
had studied the law and constitution of his country, without 
being a practising lawyer, there can be little doubt. A great 
number of military phrases and illustrations are extracted 
from the letters, to show that Junius must have been in the 
army: this might seem to be minute reasoning, from which 
no conclusive inference can be derived, but we confess that 
we can hardly think so. Metaphors deduced from military 
operations, though common to all writers, are by none used 
in so much abundance, or with such marked propriety, as by 
Junius. Besides, many observations relative to the army, 
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and much of that anxiety about military promotions, which 
a military man only would feel, seem to have escaped from 
him in many of his letters. Sometimes he appeals for con- 
firmation of his argument to maélitary men only, as a matter 
exclusively within their knowlege. ‘* I shall leave it,” he 
says, in one of his letters, ‘ to military men, who have seen a 
service more active than the parade, to determine whether or no 
I speak the truth.” 


‘ Would a lawyer?’ asks Mr. Coventry, ‘ would a clergyman ? 
would any private gentleman? or any political writer, con- 
cern himself about a disturbance among a few officers at the 
Horse-Guards? No,—but Junius would:—his conduct at 
Minden had been severely censured by three officers belonging to 
this corps, which is confirmed by his allusion again to the subject. 
Nov. 15. 1769: * And leave it to them to determine, whether J 
am moved by a personal malevolence to three private gentlemen, 
or merely by a Sioa of perplexing the ministry.” ’ 


Junius appears to have been a liberal Christian. The 
speech of Lord Viscount Sackville on the clerical petition, 
laid before the House of Commons, 6th Feb. 1772, breathes 
the most enlightened sentiments of religious toleration, clothed 
in language not unworthy of Junius. It should seem, that 
Junius was a member of the House of Commons.  Cer- 
tain expressions, that occasionally escape him, could only 
have proceeded from some person within the House. To 
Sir William Blackstone he says, in allusion to Mr. Gren- 
ville’s conduct, ** He could not possibly come prepared to 
traduce your integrity to the House.” ‘ He came armed.” 
In a letter, dated May, 1770, observing on a decision of 
the Speaker, he says, “ We were not surprized at the 
decision.” Sir Fletcher Norton, who was then the Speaker, 
was on all occasions vehemently opposed by Lord George 
Sackville. Many similar expressions are scattered over the 
letters. 

Both Junius and Lord George Sackville were firm friends to 
Sir Jeffery Amherst and to Colonel Cunninghame. Junius was 
a warm admirer of Mr. Grenville ; so was Lord George, —and 
both were strong advocates for the Stamp-Act of that minister. 
Junius was in favor of triennial parliaments: Lord George voted 
on Mr. Alderman Sawbridge’s annual motions in support of 
them. Junius, in his letters, and Lord George, in the House, 
contended for the necessity of impeaching Lord Mansfield. 
Junius upholds rotten boroughs: Lord George sat in Par- 
liament many years for his own borough of East Grinstead. 
Horace Walpole tells us that Lord George Sackville detested 
the Guards: * The Horse-Guards was an eye-sore to him 
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every time he walked that way.” Junius bestows several pages 
upon a mere squabble among their officers, and, as we have 
seen, half confesses that he had a personal pique against 
three of them. He preferred the marching regiments. | 
‘** The pretorian bands,” he says, in a passage of great 
energy, *‘enervated and debauched as they were, had still 
strength enough to awe the Roman populace; but when the 
distant legions took the alarm, they flew to Rome and gave 
away the empire.” Junius was strongly against the disband- 
ing of the army. He says to Wilkes, who strongly urged it, 
‘¢ If a wiser man than you held such language, I should be 

~ apt to doubt his sincerity.” Lord George spoke with great 
animation to the same effect on the 9th December, 1772. | 
Both Junius and Lord George were strongly disposed to | 
befriend Woodfall. When Horne Tooke was brought be- | 
fore the House for a libel on the Speaker, and Woodfall for 
printing it, Lord George Sackville was the only member 
who addressed the House in behalf of the printer. Junius 
inadvertently dates one of his private letters to Woodfall 
from Pall-Mall. Lord George resided in that street for 
many years, and occupied the house lately inhabited by 
Mr. Angerstein. Mr. Coventry states, that, after the most 
diligent inquiry, he was unable to discover a copy of the 
pamphlet which Lord George wrote in answer to the letter 
from Edinburgh. It would have been desirable, if he had had . 
an opportunity, of comparing the style of that production with 
the letters of Junius. ‘There is certainly a strong resem- 
blance, both in thought and diction, between those terse 
and pointed compositions, and several of the speeches which 
Lord George is reported to have delivered in the House of 
Commons. Of this the reader may be convinced if he will 
take the trouble to compare them. It was said of his Lord- , 
ship, in one of the periodical publications of his day, that | 
** he had the art of painting in words to a very eminent 
degree, and which afforded the finest ornaments in either 
poetry, history, or elocution.” This description applies 
with equal force to Junius. There are two incidents, men- 
tioned by Mr. Coventry, which deserve attention. On the 
8th of November, 1771, Junius wrote a private note to Wood- 
fall, conveying this caution: ‘ Beware of David Garrick: he 
was sent to pump you, and went directly to Zchmond to tell , 
the King I should write no more.” ‘Two days after this, 
Junius addressed the following letter to “‘ Mr. David Garrick:” 


‘ « November 10. 1771. 
‘ “T am very exactly informed of your impertinent inquiries, 
and of the information you so busily sent to Richmond, and with | 
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what triumph and exultation it was received. J knew every parti- 
cular of it the next day. Now mark me, vagabond — keep to your 
pantomimes, or be assured you shall hear of it. Meddle no more, 


thou busy informer! It is in my power to make you curse the 
hour in which you dared to interfere with — Junius.” ’ 


How did Junius acquire this “ information,” and so 
speedily too? Lord George Sackville might possibly have 
obtained it: at that time he occupied a house which over- 
looked the King’s old palace *, near Richmond Green: he 
might easily have observed the arrivals at the palace; and 
his friend, Colonel Amherst, who was then one of the King’s 
aide-de-camps, might have inquired for him the motive of 
Garrick’s visit to the King. These are doubtless all mere 
possibilities, and may perhaps be delusive. But let us come 
to the second incident, which is not a little extraordinary. 


‘ A few days after Junius’s violent letter to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, Mr. Woodfall received a most extraordinary letter from his 
correspondent, wherein he says, “ I really doubt whether I shall 
write any more under this signature. Iam weary of attacking a 
set of brutes whose writings are too dull to furnish me even with 
the materials of contention, and whose measures are too gross and 
direct to be the subject of argument, or to require illustration.” 

‘ « That Swinney is a wretched, but a dangerous fool. He had 
the impudence to go to Lord George Sackville, whom he had 


never spoken to, and to ask him whether or no he was the author 
of Junius : —take care of him.” ’ 


The inferences from this letter are cogent. How could 
Junius know that Swinney had called upon Lord George 
Sackville ? that Swinney had never spoken to his Lord- 
ship before? Why should Junius think of altering his 
signature? If Swinney had committed a mistake in calling 
on the wrong person, ought not Junius to have rejoiced at 
it, instead of being angry with him? Why does Junius 
cautiously abstain from stating Lord George’s answer to 
Swinney? If he had condescended to give him one, it must 
have been in the negative, and Junius, perhaps, did not like 
to leave upon record his own ignominy. At all events, it 
seems difficult to deny, that this letter is demonstrative of 
some connection between the two characters, or to doubt that 
it is just such a letter as Lord George Sackville would have 
written if he had been Junius. 

The letter adds, * Whenever you have any thing to com- 
municate to me, let the hint be thus: C at the usual place; 
and so direct to Mr. John Fretley, where it is absolutely 





* It no longer exists: it was taken down several years ago. 
impos- 
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impossible I should be known.” It appears from this, that 
Junius changed his confidential direction in consequence of 
Swinney’s call on Lord George Sackville. These are, we 


must admit, s striking circumstances in favor of Mr. Coventry’s 
conclusions. 





Art. IV. Remains of the late Reverend Charles Wolfe, A.B., 


Curate of Donoughmore, Diocese of Armagh, with a brief Me- 


moir of his Life. By the Reverend John A. Russell, M.A. 
2Vols. 12mo. 10s. Boards. Watson, Dublin; and Hamil- 
ton, London. 1825 


Te Reverend Charles Wolfe was an amiable man, a curate 

in the north of Ireland. He possessed some talents, 
which, as usual in small literary coteries, were considered by 
his friends as very remarkable. His existence, most proba- 
bly, would never have been heard of in this country, but for a 
passage in Captain Medwin’s Conversations with Lord Byron, 
in which the poet is represented as speaking in terms of high 
praise of an ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore. * I con- 
sider it,” said his Lordship, “ little inferior to the best which 
the present prolific age has brought forth,” and he then read 
the lines with great animation. Neither Lord Byron or any 
of his friends, it appears, knew at that time by whom the ode 
was written. It was soon after successfully claimed for the 
author of these Remains, and the discussions to which it gave 
rise, drew his name from its obscurity. 

This circumstance prompted the publication of all the loose 
papers which he left behind, of course with a memoir by some 
kind friend. ‘The life of sedentary and retiring men of genius 
rarely supplies any thing for the biographer. Wolfe was 
borne in 17913 was bred at Winchester ; ; entered ‘Trinity- 
College, Dublin, i in 1809; distinguished himself there by ob- 
taining a scholarship, and other collegiate honors; graduated 
in 1814; became a country curate; exerted himself usefully 
and honorably in his sacred profession ; and died of a con- 
sumption in February, 1823. ‘The papers here collected 
consist of a volume of sermons, which are not in any respect 
remarkable above the usual run of such compositions, and 
never could have been intended for the public eye; some 
letters, useful to no one but the owner; a few mediocre prose 
pieces, and a dozen copies of verses, of which the lines on the 
death of Sir John Moore are by far the best. As the latter 
have been frequently printed with gross inaccuracy, we sub- 
join them in their authentic form : 


‘ Not 
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¢ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell-shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


‘ We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 


* No useless coffin enclos’d his breast, 
Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest — 
With his martial cloak around him. 


‘ Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gaz’d on the face that was dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


‘ We thought, as we hollow’d his narrow bed, 
And smooth’d down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow! 


‘ Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 


‘ But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


‘ Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory : 
We carv’d not a line, and we rais’d not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory ! 


It is impossible not to think of Horace : 





- Emendata wvideri, 
Pulchraque, et exactis minimum distantia, miror ; 
Inter que verbum emicuit si forte decorum et 
Sz versus paulo concinnior unus et alter ; 
Inguste totum ducit venditque poema.” 


It is, however, hardly fair, nor, indeed, would it be worth 
while, to criticize, minutely, volumes published under such 
circumstances. We would rather direct our attention to 
whatever is really meritorious in the work. 

The following song, written to the touching and beautiful 
Irish air of Gramachree, appears to us exquisitely tender. 

Rev. Ave. 1825. Ce Mr. Russell 
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Mr. Russell thinks it is impossible to read them without tears. 
Let the reader judge. 


‘ If I had thought thou could’st have died, 

I might not weep for thee ; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be ; 

It never through my mind had past, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more ! 


‘ And still upon that face I look, 

And think ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak — thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid, 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary ! — thou art dead! 


‘ If thou would’st stay, e’en as thou art, 

All cold and all serene — 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been ! 

While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still mine own, 

But there I lay thee in thy grave — 
And I am now alone! 


¢ I do not think, where’er thou art, 

Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee ; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn, 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore !’ 


The following is ofa sprightlier mood. It is in the diffi- 
cult metre of the Lines on Sir John Moore, the management 
of which Mr. Wolfe appears to have perfectly possessed. 


¢ Oh my love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it was not that that won me; . 
But a little bright drop from her soul was there, 
’Tis that that has undone me. 


‘ I might have pass’d that lovely cheek, 
Nor, perchance, my heart have left me ; 
But the sensitive blush that came trembling there, 
Of my heart it for ever bereft me. 
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‘ I might have forgotten that red, red lip — 
Yet, how from the thought to sever? — 
But there was asmile from the sunshine within, 
And that smile [ll remember for ever. 


‘ Think not ’tis nothing but lifeless clay, — 
The elegant form that haunts me; 
"Tis the gracefully delicate mind that moves 
In every step, that enchants me. 


‘ Let me not hear the Nightingale sing, 
Though I onee in its notes delighted ; — 
The feeling and mind that comes whispering forth, 
Has left me no music beside it. 


© Who could blame had I loved that face, 

Ere my eye could twice explore her ; 

Yet, it is for the fairy intelligence there, 
And her warm — warm heart I adore her.’ 


There is a great deal of good sense in Mr. Wolfe’s re- 
marks upon religious poetry. 


« «¢ **#*# The poems upon which you desire my opinion seem 
to be the production of a truly spiritual mind, a mind deeply 
exercised in experimental religion, which sees every object 
through a pure and holy medium, and turns every thing it con- 
templates into devotion. But their very excellence, in this re- 
spect, seems, in the present instance, to constitute their leading 
defect. Their object, if I understand it aright, is to make popu- 
lar music a channel by which religious feeling may be diffused 
through society; and thus, at the same time, to redeem the 
national music from the profaneness and licentiousness to which it 
has been prostituted. As to the first object: the natural Jan- 
guage of a spiritual man, which would remind one of the like 
spirit of much of his internal experience, would be not only un- 
interesting, but absolutely unintelligible to the generality of man- 
kind. He speaks of hopes and fears, of pleasures and pains, 
which they could only comprehend by having previously felt them. 

‘ « You remember that it is said of the ‘ new song that was 
sung before the throne’ that no man could learn that song, save 
those that were redeemed from the earth; and, therefore, it often 
happens, that those who best understand that music, are more intel- 
ligible to heavenly than earthly beings : they are often better un- 
derstood by angels thanby men. The high degree of spirituality 
which they have attained often renders it not only painful but 
impossible to accommodate themselves to the ordinary feelings of 
mankind. They cannot stoop even though it be to conquer. 
To the world, their effusions are in an unknown language. In 
fact, they often take for granted the very work to be done: 
they presuppose that communion of feeling and unity of spirit 
between themselves and the world, which it is their primary ob- 
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ject to produce; and when they do not produce this effect, they 
may even do mischief; for the spontaneous language of a religious 
mind is (generally speaking) revolting to the great mass of 
society : they shrink from it, as they do from the Bible. 

‘ « Just consider all the caution, the judgment, and the skill 
requisite in order to introduce religion profitably into general con- 
versation, and then you may conceive what will be the fate of a 
song, to which a man has recourse for amusement, ‘and which he 
expects will appeal to his feelings, when he finds it employed 
on a subject to which he has not learnt to attach any idea of 
pleasure, and which speaks to feelings he never experienced. It 
is on this account I conceive that a song intended to make reli- 
gion popular should not be entirely of a religious cast, that it 
should take in as wide a range as any other song, should appeal 
to every passion and feeling of our nature not in itself sinful, 
should employ all the scenery, the imagery and circumstance of 
the songs of this world, while religion should be indirectly in- 
troduced, or delicately insinuated. I think we shall come to the 
same conclusion, if we consider the reformation of the national 
music as the primary object. The predominant feelings excited 
and expressed by our national airs, however exquisitely delightful, 
are manifestly human ; and it is evident that in order to do them 
justice we must follow the prevailing tone. The strain and 
ground-work of the words can hardly be spiritual; but a gleam 
of religion might be, every now and then, tastefully admitted, 
with the happiest effect. But indeed it appears so difficult, that 
in the whole range of poetry there does not occur to me at pre- 
sent an instance in which it has been successfully executed. The 
only* piece which I now recollect as at all exemplifying my 
meaning is Cowper’s ‘ Alexander Selkirk,’ beginning, ‘I am 
monarch of all I survey,’ which I believe has never been set to 
music. It is not professedly religious; nay, the situation, the 
sentiments and the feelings are such as the commonest reader can, 
at once, coriceive to be his own. It needs neither a spiritual man, 
nor a poet, nor a man of taste, or of education, to enter into im- 
mediate sympathy with him: it is not until the fourth stanza 
(after he has taken possession of his reader) that he introduces a 
religious sentiment, to which, however, he had been gradually 
ascending; and even then accompanies and recommends it with 
what may, perhaps, be called the romantic and picturesque of re- 
ligion, —‘ the sound of the church-going bell,’ &c. He then 
appears to desert the subject altogether, and only returns to it (as 


it were) accidentally, but, with what beauty and effect in the 
Jast four lines.’ - 








‘ * The author probably would have also instanced the beau- 


tiful Scotch ballad, “I’m wearing awa’, John,” if it had occurred 
to his memory. — Ed.’ 
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In the course of the volume we are informed that Mr. 
Wolfe was a distinguished member of the Historical Society, — 
a debating club in Trinity-College, Dublin, which has been 
suppressed since his time. It was an institution of very 
questionable utility, as the style of poetry, eloquence and 
essay-composition, which was most successful in it, exhibited 
all the characters of the most vitiated taste. Mr. Wolfe had 
the honor of opening one of its sessions with a speech from the 
chair. Fragments of that oration are injudiciously inserted 
in this collection. 

The * Prayer to Sleep,’ which, as Mr. Russell remarks, 
was erroneously attributed, in Blackwood’s Magazine, to the 
author of the Lines on Sir John Moore, is really by Professor 
Wilson of Edinburgh, and is contained in the second volume 


of his poems, lately collected. It is odd that such a mistake 
should have been made. 





Art. V. An Inquiry into the present State of the Civil Law of 
England. By John Miller, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 


pp. 533. 18s. Murray, Albemarle-Street ; and Hunter, Bell- 
Yard. 1825. 


REAT and silent revolutions — revolutions in principle — 
distinguish the time in which we live. Our leading 
public men have been bred up amid the toils of a protracted 
war, abounding in difficulties which demanded all their 
energies, and habituated their minds to gigantic operations. 
Called upon to resolve, as a quick succession of emergencies 
would permit, few of them, fortunately for the country, have 
had time left to imbue themselves with ‘the prejudices of 
former ages, or to train themselves to a servile admiration of 
those deformities which encumber the fabric of our con- 
stitution. When the excitement of the war subsided, minds 
thus formed naturally applied themselves to the examination 
of those principles of political economy, upon which the 
country had acted for centuries without any change. It was 
soon found that the intellect and enterprize of the community 
had outgrown many of those antiquated principles, and that 
new interests had arisen, which sought a wider sphere of 
action. Novel doctrines (the beneficial effects of which had 
been occasionally proved, during the anarchy which had so 
long vexed. Europe,) were seen emerging from the confusion, 
like morning from the womb of night, and all that remained 
to be done was to acknowlege their utility, and to adapt 

them to our institutions. | : | 
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- In twelve years of peace we have seen the true principles 
of commerce analyzed, and brought into operation with so 
much vigor, that it is to be hoped they will not be over- 
thrown, or again obscured. Impolitic taxation has been 
abolished or reduced, as far as the necessities of the state 
would allow. Industry, in almost every possible manner, 
has been released from trammels, and suffered to glide into 
its natural channel. By the more enlightened, strenuous 
exertions have been made to remove religious disabilities, in 
order that, by allaying that sectarian animosity, which divides 
one part of the empire from the other, the strength of the 
whole might be augmented. 

At a time when so many liberal objects have been accom- 
a and others are fast approaching to their completion, 

ow happens it that the law. stands alone. in * barbaric 
pride,” as if it were superior to the reforming hand of time? 
Why is it that law proceedings are still overrun with unin- 
telligible jargon, attended with expence which often amounts 
‘to a denial of justice, and involved in machinery which is 
productive only of uncertainty and delay; whilst all other 
abuses are yielding by degrees to the influence of enlightened 
opinion 7 

When the difficulties and extent of the subject, and the 
adherence of the profession to precedent, are considered, we 
do not think that too much praise can be given to Mr. Miller 
for his important and most interesting work. It exhibits a 
comprehensive and fearless mind, applying to his task the 
most liberal and enlightened principles, superior to every 
influence of party, and guided solely by a view to the public 
good. He does not shrink from censuring individuals, when 
they appear to him to deserve it: but he generally prefers the 
more useful course, of bearing with all his ability against 
those systems, which interfere with the administration of 
justice. 

His attention is first directed to the chief courts of common 
law and equity, and to such particulars in each of these 
jurisdictions as appear to be most remarkable in their con- 
stitution, procedure, or doctrines. He next points out 
some important amendments of which the civil law of 
England appears to be susceptible; and, lastly, he ad- 
verts to the means by which the general improvement of 
the een of justice may most effectually be facili- 
tated. 

_ It is a remarkable circumstance,’ that England seems to 
be the only country, in antient or modern times, in which 
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a complete separation has been effected between the courts 
of law and equity. This circumstance would of itself seem 
to imply a deviation, not for the better, from the general 
sense of mankind; and we see the results of it in the abuses 
which have grown up under the protection of our equitable 
jurisdiction. As if to remind us continually of the anomaly, 
we have a court of exchequer, which administers both law 
and equity; and though its decisions are not in high repute 
for their authority, yet it should be remembered that the 
Chancellor has the appointment of the Judges, and that by 
some accident it has happened, that the Chief Barons have 
seldom been raised to that rank for their experience in 
equitable proceedings. 

In this tribunal, as well as in those of the King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas, the number of the Judges, and the 
distribution of their time, require revision. As these courts 
are at present constituted, there is always an arrear of busi- 
ness in each, but particularly in the King’s Bench, where it 
has swelled to an enormous extent, and has required the 
length of the terms to have been greatly protracted of late years, 
by temporary acts. There seems to be no reason why such 
inadequate divisions of the year should not be done away with 
altogether. Allowing two months for vacation, a court, 
composed of three Judges, should sit through the whole of 
the remaining ten months, and devote their attention exclu- 
sively to such matters of law as are now heard in term-time. 
We have no hesitation in affirming that for the same number 
of months two Judges ought to sit, each in a separate cham- 
ber, for the purpose of disposing of the 7st prius business 
of the King’s Bench. Is it generally known, that the printed 
lists of this court exhibit, at this moment, upwards of six 
hundred jury-causes set down for trial in Westminster and 
London, and that these, according to the present system, 
must be all gone through before a single Judge? It is 
scarcely necessary to advert to the anxiety, expence, and 
inconvenience caused to the just suitor by the delay which 
this multiplicity of business produces. ‘The arrangement 
which we have suggested would of course require an increase 
in the number of' the Judges ; and to such an increase the 
country does not seem disposed to make any objection. 
Commissioners might be appointed to fill up the circuits. 

The number of Judges in equity ought also to be augmented, 
for the simple reason that equity-business accumulates. Why 
should not a Judge carry equity into the country, as law is 
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carried now? Whether the system of written evidence be 
kept up, or whether parole evidence be admitted in Chancery 
proceedings, it does appear that by such an arrangement, a 
great deal of annoyance would be saved to the suitors. 

As Mr. Miller proposes, Judges ought to be selected from 
younger men than of late they have been. The same men 
would be more efficient during a long period of service, 
if appointed earlier in life. ‘The world understands that it is 
not necessary to be as old as Methusalem in order to be as 
wise as Solomon. 

The abuses of pleadings, both in law and equity, have long 
been a fruitful source of complaint. Mr. Miller belongs to 
the Chancery bar, and of course he cannot be expected to 
possess the same knowlege of proceedings at law as he 
does of those in equity. Accordingly, his notice of this sub- 
ject rather consists in citing the opinions of others, than in 
offering any thing of his own. a 

We may state the proper object of special pleading to be 
the separation of fact from law: the practice of it is to in- 
crease expence, to produce delay, and to evade substantial 
justice through matters of form. 


‘ «The only use I could ever conceive of pleading,” says an 
author whom Mr. Miller quotes, ‘‘ (besides the great gains they 
bring to the attornies, officers, and counsel,) is to reduce the 
matters in difference between the parties to a single question, 
and thereby give each of them notice of what is to be proved and 
defended at the trial; otherwise they might meet there as unequally 
matched as when a man cliallenges another, without naming the 
weapon, and then brings a pistol, and the other only a sword. 
But if either party be obliged to give reasonable notice in writing 
of any special matter intended to be given in evidence, or insisted 
on at the trial, I should think that method would make special 
pleading useless, and that the merits of the cause might by that 
method be as fairly and effectually tried as by the help of special 
pleading.” ’ 


We cannot but look at special pleading in the same light 
as this writer did. It appears to us that, by a few regul- 
ations framed in the spirit of this opinion, justice might be 
done much more speedily and effectually than by the present 
system. We would have the cause of complaint clearly 
stated by the plaintiff, with notice of any special matter to 
be given in evidence. The defendant should plead the 
general issue, and give a similar notice; or he should admit 
the fact, and deny the law. Precedents, as Mr. Miller sug- 
cests, for declaration and plea, or notice and answer, —— 
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be prescribed by an act; and when excepted to for form, 
they should be at once amended by the court, as proposed 
in Shepherd’s “ England’s Balme.” Judgment should be 
given in a reasonable time after the law or fact is decided. * 
Mr. Miller dissects with great ability the present form of 
bills and answers in Chancery, and suggests several amelior- 
ations in them. We wish that he had gone further, and 
devised some plan for getting rid of amended and re-amended 
bills, and the endless replications and rejoinders, which, under 
the present system, may be resorted to in order to postpone 
the decision of the cause. ‘The necessity imposed on the 
suitors of employing the clerks of court in addition to their 
own solicitors, is so palpable an abuse, that we are astonished 
how the Chancellor can permit it to continue a single day. 
Proceeding to the second division of his subject, the amend- 
ments of which the civil law of England seems to be suscept- 
ible, Mr. Miller offers several arguments against the doctrine 
of attainder and corruption of blood; and against the indis- 
solubility of allegiance, and of marriage, which are well worth 
attention, as are also his eloquent and sensible strictures on 
many of the rules of equity. We goalong with him to the full 
leneth of his arguments upon these important subjects. The 
necessity of the registration of deeds is also forcibly pointed 
out. Our common-law Judges have, by the latitude of their 
constructions, almost rendered null and void some excellent 
provisions for this purpose already made by the legislature. 
In the concluding section of the work, which treats of the 
best means for improving the administration of justice, the 





* A striking instance of the difference between common sense 
and the subtleties of pleading, occurred lately on the western cir- 
cuit before Mr. Justice Littledale. A prisoner named John 
Williams was indicted for killing three sheep with zntent to steal 
their carcases. The evidence was that only the fat of the sheep 
had been carried away by the prisoner, upon which the learned 
Judge observed, that there was a variance between the charge 
and the proof of it. The counsel for the prosecution admitted 
the variance, proposed to abandon the indictment, ang to indict 
the prisoner anew. The Judge intimated that the prisoner in that 
case must escape, since he might plead to the second indictment 
that he had been acquitted on the first. The case went to the 
jury who found the prisoner guzlty / The rules of pleading would 
therefore in this instance have frustrated the ends of public jus- 
tice, if the common sense of the jury had not interposed to 
assist it. 
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question is considered, to how many, and what class, of per- 


sons, the duty of making the proposed improvements should 
be intrusted. 


Mr. Miller’s objections to the commission now existing to 
inquire into the practice of the Court of Chancery, and 
whether any, and what part, of the business, now subject to 
its jurisdiction, may be withdrawn from it, are well founded. 


‘ Whatever the result may be, no plan is less likely to prove 
effective. In the first place, the commissioners are too nume- 
rous. The proper execution of a commission of this kind 
requires, that the attention and attendance of each commissioner 
should be uninterrupted. But to expect that sixteen or fourteen 
commissioners, each of whom has a variety of duties to fulfil, 
should regularly assemble together, is a most chimerical expect- 
ation. Half of them will be me to attend very rarely, or not at 
all; and of those that do, the one half will be found, either 
secretly or openly, to counteract the other. In the next place, 
it seems a mistake to couple judges and barristers together in such 
an enterprise. That a barrister should consult on equal terms, at 
three o'clock, with a Judge before whom he has been pleading at 
two, is almost impossible. There will be a feeling of inferiority 
on the one hand, and of superiority on the other, of which none 
of the parties are altogether able to divest themselves.’ 





_ The work is not, in general, remarkable for elegance of 
style. It wants compression, or, we should rather say, it has 
the positive faults of diffusiveness and loose arrangement, 
which mark the composition of lawyers in general. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s complaints are too much like those of a bill in Chan- 
cery; and this is a reason why, in our limits, we have been 
unable to do him justice by a sufficient number of extracts. 
On several points we think his opinions incorrect. For 
instance, he objects to allowing advocates to address the jury , 
for prisoners accused of capital offences under high treason, 
which we hold to be a monstrous anomaly in a country where 
an action for 5/. is supported and defended by counsel. His 
reasons as to not allowing prisoners for debt the benefit of the 
rules, seem rather severe than just. His proposal to give 
Judges the power of ‘ depriving barristers’ is dangerous, and 
strongly to be resisted. It would substitute servility for the 
present independence of the bar. If such a discretion had 
existed, does the author think that Mr. Brougham would not » 
have been deprived at the Queen’s trial ? 

Mr. Miller exposes, with great felicity, the absurdities 
which have been recently introduced into the House of 
Lords, in its character as the court of ultimate appeal “* 
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the supreme courts of common law and equity. The ap- 
peals have augmented so much within the last thirty years, 
that the House is now under the necessity of attending to 
them from day to day, whereas, formerly, a day or two in 
the week was sufficient for the dispatch of this description of 
business. But as the number of peers necessary to constitute 
a house did not spontaneously attend, a standing order has 
been made to compel the appearance, in rotation, of three 
temporal peers, and one bishop, who are nominated by ballot ! 
These “ noble conscripts” are, of course, profoundly igno- 
rant of the questions which are brought before them, and, 
indeed, they do not think it necessary to exhibit even a sem- 
blance of attention to the proceedings. They sit apart as far 
from the bar and the table as the dimensions of the house 
permit, and they consume the day, as well as they can, in pri- 
vate conversation ! ‘This seems absurd enough, but it does not 
end here. ‘The attendance of each set of these compulsory 
judges is limited to one day, whence it follows that, as the 
proceedings in appeal-cases generally occupy many days, it 
is impossible that the same person should hear out both sides 
of the argument, unless he attend the House voluntarily, 
which is the last thing on earth a peer would, in such cases, 
think of doing. Next comes the appointment of the Deputy- 
Speaker, a new public officer, never before known to the 
constitution, whose station is undefined, and whose powers are 
strangely regulated. He, it seems, hears only the Scotch 
appeals. ‘This is, unquestionably, an invidious distinction, if 
it be not even an infringement of the act of union, which 
gave the people of Scotland a right of appeal to the highest 
law authority in the empire. If the number of appeals re- 
quired the attendance of the House every day, the Chancellor 
should not have abdicated the woolsack. That is his highest, 
and perhaps his most useful, station. He should have come to 
the root of the evil at once, and surrendered the Chancery to 
commissioners, or to two or three new equity Judges, without 
whose assistance it is in vain to expect that the arrears of the 
business of that Court can ever be got through. 

It will have been seen from this analysis, that the subjects 
embraced in Mr. Miller’s book are various, and all of very 
great importance. We trust that his suggestions will speedily 
receive the attention of the legislature, and that something 
like order, and utility, shall be restored to our laws and 
courts of justice, before their abuses call down upon them the 
detestation of the whole country. 


ART. 
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Arr. VI. a the Great : a Dissection and Demonstration 
of Men and Things in the British Capital. By the Author of 


‘«¢ The modern Athens.” 2 Vols. Small 8vo. 18s. Knight. 
1825. 


Rees account of Babylon the Great is sketched by no 


unworthy hand. But it is evident, even from a slight 


inspection, that the first title is a misnomer, and the second: 


rather too ambitious. Fora great part of the work is a pane- 
gyric on one part of the periodical press, or an invective 
against the other; and the remainder consists of a review 
of the talents and moral qualities of the leading members 
of the two Houses of Parliament, a description of a storm 
at. sea, remarks on John Bull, and something about the city. 
If we except the first chapter, the two volumes afford to a 


stranger almost as little of the details of this metropolis as 
Pope’s Essay on Man. 


The introductory chapter excites such high hopes of a 
truly philosophical work, that, clever as it is on the whole, we 
were, nevertheless, disappointed, when we came to the end: 


—so dangerous is it for an orator or an author to have too 
splendid an exordium. 


‘ The literature of England, of Europe, of the world, at any 
place or for any time, contains not a page, a volume, or a book, 
so mighty in import, or so magnificent in explanation, as the single 
word Lonpon. That is the talisman which opens the book of 
nature and of nations, and sets before the observer the men of all 
countries and all ages, in respect both of what they are and what 
they have done. Whatever is profound in science, sublime in 
song, exquisite in art, skilful in manufacture, daring in specula- 
tion, determined in freedom, rich in possession, comfortable in 
life, magnificent in style, or veluptuous in enjoyment, is to be 
found withing the precincts of that great Babylon; and there, too, 
are to be found every meanness, every vice, and every crime, by 
which human nature can be debased and degraded. 

‘ Elsewhere one may contemplate a single feature or lineament 
of the great picture of man; but here they are all together arfd 
at once upon the canvass, singularly blended and even confounded 
together, but still strong, graphic, and perfect in all their pecu- 
liarities. The direct contemplation of this vast picture is, per- 
haps, too great a labour for any one man; and the details, if 
minutely given, would form a work from the perusal of which the 
most voracious reader would turn aside; and therefore a sketch, 
which shall exhibit the great features, physical and intellectual, 
must, with however light and hasty a pencil it is touched, be 
fraught with interest. 

‘ London may be considered, not merely as the capital of Eng- 
land or the British empire, but as the metropolis of the world, — 
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not mefely as the seat of a government which extends its con- 
nexions and exercises its influence to the remotest points of the 
earth’s surface — not merely as it contains the wealth and the 
machinery by which the freedom and the slavery of nations are 
bought and sold — not merely as the heart, by whose pulses the 
tides of intelligence, activity, and commerce, are made to circu- 
late throughout every land — not merely as possessing a freedom 
of opinion, and a hardihood in the expression of that opinion, un- 
known to every other city—not merely as taking the lead in 
every informing science, and in every useful and embellishing art, 
— but as being foremost and without a rival in every means of 
aggrandisement and enjoyment, and also of neglect and misery — 
of every thing that can render life sweet and man happy, or that 
can render life bitter and man wretched.’ 


The second chapter is occupied with an account. of the 
author’s voyage (from Scotland we suppose). Besides being 
too long, it has littleor nothing to do with Babylon the 
Great. Moreover, it tells us that the person, who is about 
to give an ample and accurate account of this metropolis 
of the world, with a Dissection and Demonstration of the 
Men and the Things which it contains, (subjects demand- 
ing, at least, some length of experience,) is, in fact, a 
comparative stranger. No sooner does he land, than he 
gives as broad, and we had almost said as dogmatical, an 
account.of the society of London, — to which, it is evident, 
he has not been very widely introduced,—as if he had 
lived in that great mart of good living more than half a 
century. 

There are many points, in which the good citizens will be 
ready to go hand in hand with him: but whether they will 
feel equally well pleased with. his accusations, that they possess 
vulgar manners, and are in possession of scarcely one human 
sympathy, is more than we can determine. There are, 
nevertheless, many remarks in this and the succeeding chapter 
exceedingly true, amusing, and pointed: as for instance, 


‘ Every where you meet with that perfect frankness and 
civility to which I have adverted, and which, as it is the result of 
frequent casual intercourse, makes that intercourse pleasing. But 
if you have come from a little society where external courtesy is 
the sign of cordiality of heart, you will be sadly out in Babylon. 
The Babylonian smile, and bow, and welcome, are the genuine 
smile, and bow, and welcome of the counter. They are levelled 
not at you, but at your purse. The man varnishes his speech for 
the same purpose that he varnishes his sign-board, and arranges 
his smiles just as he arranges the goods in his shop-window — for 
the purpose of attracting customers; and he who is so very fair 
with you in the purchase of what you require, and so polite when 
you are paying him for it, cares no more for you than the gown “i 
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the gallipot upon his shelves, and would look with all the com- 


placency in the world upon you taking the air upon the little plat- 
form in front of Newgate.’ 


The fourth chapter contains some very sprightly remarks 
on the elements of that character, so much talked of by the 
world, and so much applauded by himself—Joun Butt, 
and on the various modifications which have been made in 
the constitution of that character by the Irish, Welsh, and 
Scotch, who form so large a part of the London population. 
In spite of all these associations, however, John Bull, ac+ 


cording to this author, is in no degree altered from his 
original character. 


‘ The imprint upon John is as deeply stamped as upon a Greek 
medal; and wherever you find him, whether in London or Cal- 
cutta, whatever be his rank, and whether he commands or obeys, 
he never can be mistaken. Every where he is a blunt matter-of- 
fact sort of being, very honest, but cold, and repulsive withal. 
He has the solidity of a material substance all over ; and you can 
never fail to observe that wherever he is, or with whoever he as- 
sociates, John always considers himself the foremost man, — nor 
will he take an advice or a lesson from any body that previously 
gives him a hint that he needs it. Wherever he is, too, you can 
perceive that his own comfort — his own immediate personal com- 
fort — is the grand object of all his exertions and all his wishes.’ 


The fifth chapter treats of the corporation; and the astonish- 
ment of the author at the grandeur of the Lord Mayor’s per- 
sonal appearance; the splendor of his coach, harness, and 
barge; his power as an annual king; the portly wisdom of 


the city peers; and the attractive eloquence of its house of 
commons. 


The next chapter handles a very important, and a very 
delicate, subject, — the Ladies of the Metropolis. © There is 
in it some point, and no small share of truth. 


‘ To compensate for the want of those two grand sources of 
mental enjoyment,’ (regular and systematic gossipping and blue 
stockingism,) ‘ Babylon spreads out for her daughters an ample 
display of more substantial, if less sublime and ethereal pleasure. 
If women be withdrawn from their criticism and philosophical dis- 
play, —from the circle of their pursuits, — the Graces are sent to 
console them for the first, and Cupid helps them to bear the mise- 
ries of the second: they are very prone to enter into wedlock ; 
and they hesitate not to confess, or at least to show, that all their 
education, all their habits, all their occupations,»and all their 
amusements, have that for their grand and invariable object. If 
they belong to the humbler classes of society, they readily bear a 
part in the labours of the profession, and second their husbands in 
turning the chances of business to the best account. So 7 
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indeed, in the under ranks, are the sexes identified in their em- 
ployments and in their amusements, that, but for the difference of 
their dress, it would hardly be possible to distinguish the one from 
the other. When the rank is a little higher, there is just as com- 
plete a separation ; and it very frequently happens that the lady of 
a superior Babylonian tradesman, or inferior Babylonian merchant, 
who lives ‘ within four miles of the bridges,” enjoys very little of 
her husband’s society, and cares not much for him, so that she 
can keep up her own establishment, and enjoy her pleasures, unin- 
terrupted and uncontrolled. Woman's a paradox in every place; 
and no where is she more a paradox than in Babylon the Great.’ 


The eight remaining chapters of the first volume are de~ 
voted entirely to the Parliament. And here the author 
appears more completely at home, than in any other part of 
his subject. It is impossible to peruse his sketches of men 
and parties, and his dissection of their relative merits and de- 


fects, without acknowleging his varied powers. 


We shall confine ourselves to his sketches of Lords Liver- 
pool, Grey, and Holland, in the House of Lords, and of 
Mr. Canning in the House of Commons. 

Lorp LivERPooL is thus characterized : 


‘ Lord Liverpool possesses a moderate and reasonable degree of 
original talents ; and they have received a moderate share of cul- 
tivation, though that has been a cultivation in business-details 
rather than in original or theoretical principles. His judgment is 
respectable, although it has by no means the acute and searching 
profundity of that of Lord Eldon ; and though upon the whole he 
be a clear logician, he is apt to fall into many blunders upon 
many subjects ; and this evidently because many of the subjects 
with which he has to grapple involve combinations which are too 
intricate for his disentanglement, and principles which are too 
large for his grasp. In his appearance there is something exe 
tremely prepossessing ; and no man can be more specious in his 
manner, or more mild in his expressions: nor do these agreeable 
qualities appear to be in the least assumed, — they are so easy 
and so habitual, that he must have received them from nature. 
His voice is loud and clear; and his language, though not of the 
most powerful or classical character, is notwithstanding good. 
Nor is there any great reason to quarrel with the structure of his 
speeches: they are rather loose, to be sure, and generally some- 
what lengthy ; but as both the looseness and the length have the 
appearance of being the result of a continual endeavour to make 
himself perfectly understood, they are never either tiresome or 
offensive. Lord Liverpool is an agreeable speaker, as well for the 
qualities that I have noticed, as for the air of perfect earnestness 
and good faith which are always playing about him. When he 
blunders, though there scarcely be any one in whom we regret 
the existence of a blunder so much, there is perhaps no man with 
whom we feel so little disposition to be offended. — Notwithstand- 
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ing the mildness of his manner, and the soft, persuasive, and dif- 
fusive flow of his words, Lord Liverpool is a man of sanguine 
temperament; and though his feelings have not the mass or the 
hardness of those of men of more stern and vigorous character, 
— there is not in the whole House one whose feelings are 
ceener, or who is so delicately sensible to that which runs counter 
to his opinion of the principles of right and wrong.’ 


. Lorp Grey, says the author, is very much the reverse of 
all this: 


‘ One cannot help assenting to most of the doctrines which he 
delivers, and admiring the mode in which they are delivered; but 
really it would require more coaxing than the pride of Earl Grey 
could be expected to submit to, to make one very much in love 
with the man. With a better knowledge, perhaps, of the popular 
rights of Englishmen, more perfect judgment in their defence 
and a more commanding, dignified, and forcible declaration of 
them, than any other man in either of the Houses, the whole 
bearing of Earl Grey, whether truly or not I take not upon me to 
determine, proclaims, and proclaims it in such a way as that no 
one can possibly mistake it, that he does not consider himself one 
of those people of whose rights he is, notwithstanding, so bold 
and so able a champion. LEarl.Grey is an elegant man in his per- 
son; and his usual dress is tight and trim, .bordering upon prig- 
gism. When he sits still, there is a querulous and hectic air about 
him, which would induce one to believe that he feels sore both in 
body and mind; and when he first rose to speak, I felt a kind of 
mixed sensation that never came across me upon first observing 
any other public man. During the first sentence or two, it seemed 
as if the subject had been too great for his bodily strength, and 
too little for his mental feelings — as though he had risen to per- 
form an act of duty to which his strength was unequal, and to do 
a deed of condescension by which his notion of himself was to be 
humbled. This expression, however, by degrees wore off; and he 
had not proceeded far, when his strength appeared more than 
commensurate to’the task ; and, if his mind had not descended to 
what seemed at first the level of the subject, he had soon con- 
trived to elevate the subject to his own vantage ground. Never 
did I hear the parts of an argument chosen with better judgment, 
or put together with more fitness and force of logical concatena- 
tion. His voice, which had at first seemed the voice of a man 
ready to gasp or to faint through feebleness, caught a peculiar 
manliness of emphasis, which was in no way diminished by its 
slightly guttural tone. His language, though simple, and never 
strained after gaudy ornaments, seemed to me nevertheless to be a 
perfect model of elegance; while in his air and his gestures there 
was so much of genteel dignity, and polished loftiness, that I 
could soon see a reason for his being looked up to as a leader of a 
party, (since I must mention parties,) in the composition of which 
pride does not form the smallest ingredient.’ 
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The portrait of Lorp Ho..anp is happy: 


‘ If Earl Grey seems the portraiture of the haughty Baron, 
who, with circumstances a little changed, might exist in any 
country, Lord Holland is the express image of John Bull himself, 
and could neither have been produced, nor could exist, out of 
England. Every thing about him is English. You would tell a 
secret to Liverpool with perfect confidence, and, touching your 
hat to Grey, as a highly respectable and respected personage, you 
would pass by on the other side; but the moment that you see 
Lord Holland, a very strong disposition comes across you to walk 
up to him, and shake him by the hand with as much cordiality as 
you would a twenty years’ friend after a thirty years’ absence. 
He is so perfectly plain, and even homely, though certainly with- 
out the least trace of vulgarity, in his dress, his person, and his 
manners, — there sits such a demonstration of good feelings, good 
intentions, good heart, and good cheer, every where about him, — 
and there are withal so many ‘ wreathed smiles” about his mouth, 
and such a glee, and a desire to be happy and to make happy, in 
his eye, that, instead of meeting with him in the cold solemnity of 
the House of Lords, you would far rather that he and you should 
retire and crack a bottle and a joke together, after the business of 
the House were over.’ 


The oratorical portraits taken from the House of Com- 
mons are still more vividly sketched. ‘The author, we think, 
very considerably under-rates Mr. Plunkett. His description 
of Mr. Brougham is labored and bombastical. ‘That of Mr. 
Canning is in a much better style. 


‘ Without having a single trace of pedantry, of foppery, or 
affectation about him, Mr. Canning has more of the real art of the 
orator than any man in the House. In the range of his powers, 
and in depth of knowledge, more especially on philosophical sub- 
jects, he is inferior to Brougham ; but in all those qualities which 
are calculated to dazzle and to win an enlightened audience, he is 
decidedly superior. Canning’s head is about the finest that you 
can meet with. It does not, to be sure, indicate that depth or 
that power which are indicated by some others; but there is so 
much symmetry and grace, so perfect a balancing of all its facul- 
ties, and so total an absence of every thing harsh, or mean, or 
vulgar, that if he were not a very able man, the anticipation is so 
great that his speeches would appear to be fables. But his man- 
ner, and, generally speaking, his matter, are every way worthy of 
the Stanary (so to speak) of his eloquence. His voice is not so 
tremendously loud when elevated, neither can. it sink into the 
curious under-tone which seems peculiar to Brougham; but it is 
deep and musical, and accords with his open and manly expres- 
sion ; and though his action be somewhat more theatrical than it 
would be safe for inferior men to undertake, yet no man knows 
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better how to suit the action to the word. The language whicl: 
Mr. Canning employs is exceedingly showy ; andhis style, though 
never tiresome, is very elaborate. One cannot pronounce that he 
is the most acute and close of logicians; but he is generally so 
clear, and always so specious, that one follows him with pleasure. 
But though he succeeds well in the establishment of his own posi- 
tions, his forte obviously lies in sacking and demolishing those of 
his antagonists. He does this with a wit and a sprightliness which 
are truly Horatian; and when he lets loose the arrows of his wit 
against any personage, that personage must have previously got 


far into your esteem, if he do not, the while, appear an object of 
ridicule.’ 


In the second volume there is a very considerable fallin 
off for a work so.ambitious in title and design. It is chief 
occupied with details concerning the daily, weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly press. 

With respect to Babylonian education the author observes, 
that the great aim of the men in London is to be successful 
in business; and that of the women to be agreeable in man- 
ner and fascinating in person. ‘The education of both sexes, 
therefore, bears most upon those particular points. The 
consequence, necessarily, must be, that education, to insure 
those results, must be light, shewy, and superficial. 


‘ That which London demands,’ says our author, ‘ is action: 
the bustle, the hurry, and the necessities of its society will not 
admit of that long, laborious, industrious, and retired preparation, 
which is the foundation of that eminence which it attracts. In 
such a place, human life is too valuable, and human time too pre- 
cious, for being occupied about any thing that cannot be turned 
immediately to account; and therefore the system of education 
which prevails in and about London scarcely comes under the 


denomination of what may strictly be termed moral discipline, or 
mental culture.’ 


From all which the writer would infer, that London, how- 
ever favorable it may be for the exercise, or reward, of talent, 
is not, and cannot, be favorable for its production. ‘The con- 
cluding chapter of this volume gives some curious items of 
expence, arising out of a suit in Chancery, which would be 
really amusing, were not the general theme too serious to 
be made the subject of laughter. ‘The author is said to be 
a Mr. Moody, a gentleman connected with the newspaper- 
press. 
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Art. VII. The History of Chivalry; or, Knighthood and its 
Times. By Charles Mills, Esq., Author of “ The History of 
the Crusades.” 2Vols. 8vo. Longman and Co. 1825. 


T= was an appropriate undertaking for the able historian 

of the Crusades; and he has executed it with equal 
learning, fidelity, and elegance. ‘The histories of the crusades 
and of chivalry are kindred subjects. ‘They belong to one 
great epoch of the world, and one constitution of society : 
their peculiarities and consequences are to be sought in ie 
same storehouse of chronicle and legend; and it appertained 
to the same historical diligence and to the same accomplished 
mind to describe their origin, progress, and fall, to observe 
their influence, and to estimate their value and results. 

If the manners of chivalry were not always as pure as its 
precepts, we are still bound to remember the institution 
rather for its utility, which cannot be questioned, than for its 
abuses, which have been exaggerated. Upon the severest 
scrutiny, we shall find that the Christian chivalry of Europe 
was, at least, purer than any preceding condition of society ; 
for it drew many of its principles of action from a divine 
source, of which classical antiquity could never boast. That 
it threw grace over the ruggedness of barbarism, tempered 
the ferocity of rude man, and dignified the loveliness of 
woman ; — that it seconded the exhortations of religion, and 
insisted on the charities of life, the sternest moralist will be 
free to admit; and the chain of evidence is unbroken, which 
deduces the humanity, the polished courtesy, and the decent 
refinement of modern manners from the code of chivalric 
observances. 

But, taken as a distinct subject of inquiry, chivalry is 
attended with many contradictions and difficulties. It existed 
rather as a principle in the manners, than as an intelligible 
episode in the history of the middle ages. It ran as a silken 
and devious thread through the coarser texture of society. 
It is not easy to separate its realities from its romance, still 
less to give it a decided historical character; and here it is 
that we think Mr. Mills has shown most tact and ability. 
Hitherto the subject had been too much abandoned to dry 
antiquarians, or used only for the mere meretricious purposes 
of fiction. But he has succeeded in presenting it in a tangible 
shape and substance; preserving the severe simplicity and 
form of history, and yet investing his inquiries with the grace 
and attraction which were proper to the theme. At the same 
time, we must complain that, in the enchantment of his 
fancy, he has sometimes forgotten his philosophy. His 
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veracity as an historian is unquestionable; his facts are 
undeniable and clear; but, in his comments upon them, he 
more frequently appears as the advocate than the judge of 
the cause. 

The work opens with some remarks on the origin and first 
appearances of chivalry in Europe. The occupations and 
every-day life of knighthood, the education, the martial 
equipment, the military, religious, and social qualities of the 
preux chevalier, are considered in successive chapters; and 
then we are led to his gentler and more romantic attributes. 
We are next introduced to the splendid and dazzling scene 
of the joust and tournament; and, lastly, in a digression, 
we are presented with a highly interesting account of the 
religious and military orders of knighthood. 

Having thus skilfully described all the circumstances and 
appurtenances of chivalry, our author resumes his historical 
office. His inquiries into the progress of chivalry are con- 
ducted successively through England, France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany. In each of these countries the general train 
of chivalric events is narrated with fulness and care: the 
growth, meridian, and decline of the chivalric spirit are 
accurately traced; and the work concludes with a general 
estimate of its merits and its effects upon the frame of Euro- 
pean society. 

Such is an abstract of the plan which Mr. Mills has 
adopted. It is obviously the best and most judicious arrange- 
ment which he could have chosen; and he has evinced equal 
ingenuity in the use of his materials. In a theme which con- 
stantly borders upon the province of romance, he seems to 
have been laboriously careful to work rather by authentic 
illustration than didactic assertion. As may be supposed, 
the Chronicle of Sir John Froissart is his principal text-book. 
‘But he has been able to enrich its ample stores, and to verif 
its lively pictures, with numerous other authorities. The 
mere metrical romances of the middle ages he has used only 
as fair evidence of manners and feelings. It is amusing to 
perceive how completely he has saturated his diction with the 
‘sterling and genuine English of the olden time. In his pages 
we can almost fancy that we are poring again over the tomes 
of other days; and we frequently recognize the racy manner 
and detect the forcible epithets of Lord Berners’ version of 
Froissart. This quaintness of chivalric phrase beseems the 
subject; and Mr. Mills has here safely imbued his style with 
a coloring which, any where else, might have borne too much 
the hue of antiquated conceit. 
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Weare glad to observe, from the opening chapter, a dis- 
position in Mr. Mills to relieve our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
from the idle reproach with which it has lately become fashion- 
able to degrade their national character, as if it had been 
altogether coarse and unimaginative, and destitute of a chi- 
valric spirit. We think, however, he might have insisted, 
more decidedly and at large than he has done, upon the 
traces of chivalric customs, and the influence of chivalric 
principles in England, before the Norman conquest. 

The next chapter, on the Education of the Knight, is 
a beautiful picture of chivalric manners, and introduces us at 
once into the interior of the baronial hall. Every feudal lord 
had his court, to which he drew the sons and daughters of 
the poorer knighthood of his domain; and his castle was 
also frequented by the children of men of equal rank with 
himself. For (such was the modesty and courtesy of chivalry) 
each knight had generally some brother in arms, whom he 
thought better fitted than himself to adorn his children with 
noble accomplishments. The knightly education generally 
commenced about the age of seven or eight years. 


‘ The duties of the boy for the first seven years of his service 
were chiefly personal. If sometimes the harsh principles of 
feudal subordination gave rise to such service, it oftener proceeded 
from the friendly relations of life; and as in the latter case it was 
voluntary, there was no loss of honourable consideration in per- 
forming it. The dignity of obedience, that principle which blends 
the various shades of social life, and which had its origin in the 
patriarchal manners of early Europe, was now fostered in the 
castles of feudal nobility. The light-footed youth attended the 
lord and his lady in the hall, and followed them in all their 
exercises of war and pleasure ; and it was considered unknightly 
for a cavalier to wound a page in battle. He also acquired the 
rudiments of those incongruous subjects, religion, love, and war, 
so strangely blended in chivalry; and generally the intellectual 
and moral education of the boy was given by the ladies of the 
court. 

‘ From the lips of the ladies the gentle page learned both his 
catechism and the art of love, and as the religion of the day was full 
of symbols, and addressed to the senses, so the other feature of 
his devotion was not to be nourished by abstract contemplation 
alone. He was directed to regard some one lady of the court as 
the type of his heart’s future mistress ; she was the centre of all 
his hopes and wishes; to her he was obedient, faithful, and 
courteous.’ 


The military exercises of the page were not many, but they 
were not neglected. He was taught to leap over trenches, to 
wield the lance, to sustain the shield, to engage in mimic com- 
bat, and to imitate in his walk the measured tread of the 
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soldier. ‘Thus passed the first few years of initiation; and 
then the candidate for chivalry adopted his next title, — that 
of armiger, scutifer, escuyer, or squire. But though these 
words denoted military attendance, yet his personal do- 
mestic service continued for some time. He prepared the 
refection in the morning, and then betook himself to his 
chivalric exercises, At dinner he, as well as the pages, fur- 
nished forth and attended at the table, and presented to his 
lord and his guests the water wherewith they washed their 
hands before and after the repast. The knight and the squire 
never sat at the same table, nor was the relation of father and 
son allowed to destroy the principle of chivalric subordina- 
tion. ‘Thus, in the days of Edward III., the young English 
squire carved ‘ before his fader” at the table; and about the 
same time Froissart records that the sewers and cup-bearers 
of the Count de Foix were his sons. 


‘ The squire cup-bearer was often as fine and spirited a charac- 
ter as his knight. Once, when Edward the Black Prince was 
sojourning in Bourdeaux, he entertained in his chamber many of 
his English lords. A squire brought wine into the room, and the 
Prince, after he had drank, sent the cup to Sir John Chandos, 
selecting him as the first in honour, because he was constable of 
Acquitain. The knight drank, and by his command the squire 
bore the cup to the Earl of Oxenford, a vain, weak man, who, 
unworthy of greatness, was ever seeking for those poor trifles 
which noble knights overlooked and scorned. Feeling his dignity 
offended that he had not been treated according to his rank, he 
refused the cup, and with mocking gesture desired the squire to 
carry it to his master, Sir John Chandos. ‘‘ Why so?” replied the 
youth: ‘* he hath drank already, therefore drink you, since he hath 
offered it to you. Ifyou will not drink, by Saint George, I will 
cast the wine in your face.” The Earl, judging from the stern 
and dogged manner of the squire that this was no idle threat, 
quietly set the cup to his mouth. 

‘ After dinner the squires prepared the chess-tables or arranged 
the hall for minstrelsy and dancing. They participated in all 
these amusements ; and herein the difference between the squire 
and the mere domestic servant was shown. In strictness of pro- 
priety the squire’s dress ought to have been brown, or any of 
those dark colours which our ancestors used to call “sad.” But 
the gay spirit of youth was loth to observe this rule. 


‘ «¢ Embroudered was he, as it were a mede, 
Alle ful of freshe floures, white and rede.” 


‘ His dress was never of the fine texture, nor so highly orna- 
mented as that of the knight. The squires often made the beds 
of their lords, and the service of the day was concluded by their 
presenting them with the vin du coucher.’ 
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The most honorable squire —the senior in years of the 
youthful train — was he who was attached to the person of 
his lord, attended him to the field, and displayed his banner 


in the mélée. 


‘ But whatever were the class of duties to which the candidate 
for chivalry was attached, he never forgot that he was also the 
squire of dames. During his course of a valet he had been 
taught to play with love, and as years advanced, nature became 
his tutor. Since the knights were bound by oath to defend the 
feebler sex, so the principle was felt in all its force and spirit by 
him who aspired to chivalric honours. Hence proceeded the 
qualities of kindness, gentleness, and courtesy. The minstrels in 
the castle harped of love as well as of war, and from them (for all 
young men had not, like Sir Ipomydon, clerks for their tutors) the 
squire learnt to express his passion in verse. This was an import- 
ant feature of chivalric education; for among the courtesies of 
love, the present of books from knights to ladies was not forgotten, 
and it more often happened than monkish austerity approved of, 
that a volume, bound in sacred guise, contained, not a series of 
hymns to the Virgin Mary, but a variety of amatory effusions to a 
terrestrial mistress. Love was mixed in the mind of the young 
squire with images of war, and he, therefore, thought that his 
mistress, like honour, could only be gained through difficulties and 
dangers; and from this feeling proceeded the romance of his 
passion. But while no obstacle, except the maiden’s disinclination, 
was in his way, he sang, he danced, he played on musical instru- 
ments, and practised all the arts common to all ages and nations to 
win the fair. In Chaucer, we have a delightful picture of the 
manners of the squire: — 


¢ «¢ Singing he was or floyting all the day, 
He was as fresh as is the month of May. 
He could songs make, and well endite, 
Just and eke dance, and well pourtraie and write ; 
So hote he loved, that by nighterdale (night-time) 


” 9 


He slept no more than doth the nightingale. 


Martial exercises were blended with his anxieties of love: 
the attack of the quintain with his lance, feats of strength and 
activity, and skill in horsemanship. 


‘¢ Wel could he sit on horse and fair ride,” 


is Chaucer’s praise of his young squire. He went on mili- 
tary expeditions, too ; for though but twenty years old, he had 


‘¢ Sometime been in chevauchée, 





In Flanders, in Artois, and in Picardy ;” 
and love was also the inspirer of his chivalry ; for he 


‘¢ Bore him well as of so little space, 
In hope to stonden in his lady’s grace.” 
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Finally, religion had her share of honor in the mind of the 
squire; for it was the priest who blessed his sword, and it was 
at the altar that he received it. 

Such was the education which prepared the aspirant in 
chivalry for the dearest object of his ambition, the honor of 
knighthood. ‘The ceremonies of his inauguration into this 
dignity Mr. Mills has described much at length: first, the 
bath, the vigil of arms in a church, and the tonsure which 
figuratively marked the consecration of his martial servitude 
to God; next the priestly blessing poured upon his blade, and 
his own oaths to defend the church and assault the wicked, to 
guard and honor woman, to succour and protect the weak, 
and to shed the last drop of his blood in behalf of his brethren 
in arms; then, his homage, kneeling and with clasped hands, 
to his lord, his arming by the ladies, and the slight blow with 
the sword, or accolade, from his lord, which sealed his knight- 
hood ; and, lastly, his flowing largess to the heralds and min- 
strels who proclaimed his honor. It was only when the eve 
of deadly encounter, or the well foughten battle-field at its 
close, was the scene of knightly inauguration, that these cere- 
monies, all but the accolade, yielded to the sterner interest or 
pressing necessity of the occasion. 

The next chapter is on the Equipment of the Knight. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Mills that never was military costume 
more splendid and graceful than in the days which are em- 
phatically called ** the days of the shield and lance.” Mo- 
dern warfare can present nothing comparable with the bright 
and glittering scene ‘ of a goodly company of gentle knights, 
pricking on the plain with nodding plumes, emblazoned shields, 
gorgeous banners, and silken pennons streaming in the wind, 
and the scarf, that beautiful token of lady-love, crossing the 
strong and polished steel cuirass.’ Our author has described 
the picture in vivid colors; and he has thrown imaginative 
beauty even into armorial details which have usually been con- 
signed only to the laborious dulness of small antiquarians. 

Mr. Mills gives a spirited delineation of the ‘chivalric 
character” We think that the military virtues of knight- 
hood were deficient in two respects: — in patriotism, and in 
the implicit obedience of soldiership. The genius of chivalry 
was altogether personal: its adventurous spirit made the tent 
the only country of the errant chevalier, and had a stron 
tendency to estrange him from that best duty of defending his 
native land. Mr. Mills reluctantly admits that his virtues 
were not necessarily patriotic. It is apparent, too, that the 
independence and equality which knighthood asserted must 
have broken the thread of subordination. That it had this 
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effect is evident, from the preference which we find princes 
constantly evincing for mercenary and stipendiary troops. 
Pure knighthood was, in truth, a republic of arms, in which 
the first principle was a perfect equality of companionship. 

The ‘ every-day life of the knight’ is too interesting a 
part of the chivalric character to be passed over in silence; 
and here Mr. Mills shall speak again for himself. 


‘ These military and moral qualities of knighthood were sus- 
tained and nourished by all the circumstances of chivalric life, 
even those of a peaceful nature. Hunting and falconry, the 
amusements of the cavalier, were images of war, and he threw 
over them a grace beyond the power of mere baronial rank. 
Dames and maidens accompanied him to the sport of hawking, 
when the merry bugles sounded to field; and it was the pleasing 
care of every gallant knight to attend on his damsel, mt on her 
bird which was so gallantly bedight ; to let the falcon loose at the 
proper moment, to animate it by his cries, to take from its talons 
the prey it had seized, to return with it triumphantly to his 
lady, and, placing the hood on its eyes, to set it again on her 
hand.’ — 

‘ To play the game of chess, to hear the minstrel’s lays, and 
read romances, were the principal amusements of the knight when 
the season and the weather did not permit hawking and hunting. 
A true knight was a chess-player, and the game was played in 
every country of chivalry; for as the chivalric states of midland 
Europe obtained a knowledge of it from the Scandinavians, so the 
southern states acquired it from the Arabs. 


« «When they had dined, as I you say, 
Lords and ladies went to play ; 
Some to tables, and some to chess, 
With other games more and less.” ’ — 


¢ The minstrel’s lay, the poetry of the Troubadour, the romance 
of the learned clerk, all spoke of war and love, of the duties and 
sports of chivalry. Every baronial knight had his gay troop of 
minstrels that accompanied him to the field, and afterward chaunt- 
ed in his hall, whether in their own or another’s verse, the martial 
deeds which had renowned his house. A branch of the minstrelsy 
art consisted of reciting tales; and such persons as practised it 
were called Jesters.’— 

‘ Minstrels played on various musical instruments during din- 
ner, and chaunted or recited their verses and tales afterwards 
both in the hall and in the chamber to which the barons and knights 
retired for amusement. — 

‘¢ A minstrel’s lay generally accompanied the wine and spices 
which concluded the entertainment. Kings and queens had their 
trains of songsters, and partly from humour and partly from con- 
tempt, the head of the band was called King of the Minstrels. 
But men of the first quality, particularly the younger sons and 
brothers of great houses, followed the profession of er 
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and no wonder, if it be true that they gained the guerdon without 
having encountered the dangers of war; for many a doughty 
knight complained that the smiles for which he had perilled him- 
self in the battle-field were bestowed upon some idle son of peace 
at home. The person of a minstrel was sacred, and base and 
barbarian the man would have been accounted, who did not vene- 
rate him that sang the heroic and the tender lay, the magic 
strains of chivalry, and could shed a romantic lustre over fierce 
wars and faithful loves.’ 


_ We must now discharge our duties to the fair by extract- 
ing one passage, which describes the character of woman in 
the eyes of the knight : 


‘ In his mind woman was a being of mystic power: in the 
forests of Germany her voice had been listened to like that of the 
spirit of the woods, melodious, solemn, and oracular; and when 
chivalry was formed into a system, the same idea of something 
supernaturally powerful in her character threw a shadowy and 
serious interest over softer feelings, and she was revered as well 
as loved. While this devotedness of soul to woman’s charms ap- 
seam in his general intercourse with the sex, in a demeanour of 

omage, in a grave and stately politeness, his lady-love he re- 
garded with religious constancy. Fickleness would have been a 
species of impiety, for she was not a toy that he played with, but 
a divinity whom he worshipped. ‘This adoration of her sustained 
him through all the perils that lay before his reaching his heart’s 
desire ; and loyalty (a word that has lost its pristine and noble 
meaning) was the choicest quality in the character of the preux 
chevalier. 

‘ It was supported, too, by the state of the world he lived in. 
He fought the battles of his country and his church, and he tra- 
velled to foreign lands as a pilgrim, or a crusader, for such were 
the calls of his chivalry. To be the first in the charge and the 
last in the retreat was the counsel which one knight gave to an- 
other, on being asked the surest means of winning a lady fair. 
Love was the crowning grace, the guerdon of his toils, and its 
gentle influence aided him in discharging the duties of his gallant 
and solemn profession. ‘The Lady Isabella, daughter of the Earl 
of Jullyers, loved the Lord Eustace Damberticourt for the great 
nobleness of arms that she had heard reported of him; and her 
messengers often carried to him letters of love, whereby her noble 
paramour was the more hardy in his deeds of arms.* “I should 
have loved him better dead than alive,” another damsel exclaimed, 
on hearing that her knight had survived his honour.’ 


Few parts of Mr. Mills’s work are more interesting than his 
pictures of those high-born dames, the heroines of chivalry, 


who mingled the fearless spirit of their lords with the gentler’ 


virtues of their sex. Among these, the stories of Queen 





‘ * Froissart, liv. i. c. 197. 
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Philippa, of Agnes of March, of the Countess of Mountfort, 
and of Marzia des Ubaldini, have peculiar attractions. En- 


gaging, also, in an eminent degree, are the brilliant scenes of 
the joust and tournament, and the imposing array of the reli- 


gious and military orders of knighthood. We can, however, 


find room for only one spirited passage from the history of the 
Spanish order of Calatrava. 


‘ The monastery of Santa Maria de Fetero in Navarre contained 
a monk named Diego Velasquez, who had spent the morning of 
his life in arms, but afterwards had changed the mailed frock for a 
monastic mantle, for in days of chivalry, when religion was the 
master-spring of action, such conversions were easy and natural. 
The gloom of a convent was calculated only to repress the mar- 
tial spirit; but yet the surrounding memorials of military greatness, 
the armed warrior in stone, the overhanging banner and gauntlet, 
while they proved the frail nature of earthly happiness, showed 
what were the subjects wherein men wished for fame beyond the 
grave. The pomp of the choir-service, the swelling note of ex- 
ultation in which the victories of the Jews over the enemies of 
Heaven were sung, could not but excite the heart to admiration 
of chivalric renown, and in moments of enthusiasm many a monk 
cast his cowl aside, and changed his rosary for the belt of a knight. 

‘ And thus it was with Velasquez. His chivalric spirit was 
roused by the call of his king, and he lighted a flame of military 
ardour among his brethren. They implored the superior of the 
convent to accept the royal proffer; and the King, who was at first 
astonished at the apparent audacity of the wish, soon recollected 
that the defence of the fortress of Calatrava could not be achieved 
by the ordinary exertions of courage, and he then granted it to 
the Cistertian order, and principally to its station at Santa Maria 
de Fetero, in Navarre. And the fortress was wisely bestowed ; 
for not only did the bold spirits of the convents keep the Moors 
at bay in that quarter, but the valour of the friars caused man 
heroic knights of Spain to jointhem. ‘To these banded monks 
and cavaliers the King gave the title of the Religious Fraternity of 
Calatrava, and Pope Alexander III. accepted their vows of 
poverty, obedience, and chastity. The new religious order of 
knighthood, like that of Saint James of Compostella, was a noble 
bulwark of the Christian kingdom. 

‘ Nothing could be more — than the simplicity of the 
knights of Calatrava. Their dress was formed from the coarsest 
woollen, and the edges were not like those of many a monk of the 
time, purfiled or ornamented with vair or gris, or other sorts of 
rich fur. Their diet, too, reproached the usual luxury of the 
monastery, for the fruits of the earth sustained them. The were 
silent in the oratory, and the refectory, one voice only reciting the 
prayers, or reading a legend of battle ; but when the first note of 
the Moorish atabal was heard by the warder on the tower, the 
convent became a scene of universal uproar. The caparisoning 
of steeds, and the clashing of armour, broke the repose the 
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cloister, while the humble figure of the monk was raised into a 
bold and expanded form of dignity and power. Through all the 
mighty efforts of the Christians for the recovery of their throne, 
the firm and dense array of the knights of Calatrava never was 
tardy in appearing on the field; but the kingdom, as its power 
and splendour increased, overshadowed the soldiers of every re- 
ligious order of chivalry.’ | 





Art. VIII. Sydney Papers ; consisting of a Journal of the Earl 
of Leicester, and original Letters of Algernon Sydney. Edited, 
with Notes, &c. by R. W. Blencowe, A.M. 8vo. pp. 284. 
10s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1825. 


[TH Journal which forms the principal feature of this col- 

lection, was written by Robert, second Earl of Leicester, 
the nephew of Sir Philip, and the father of Algernon Sydney. 
Of all the diaries which we have ever read, it is the most 
jejune and uninteresting, considering the busy period of our 
history, over which it extends. Commencing in 1647, it ter- 
minates in 1661, thus embracing a series of years, every day 
of which teemed with events of the greatest importance to 
every individual, who felt any concern in the welfare of the 
country. The Earl of Leicester, it is painful to observe, seems 
to have been interested by the public events of his day, only 
in proportion as they were connected with his own personal 
views. During the contest between the parliament and 
Charles I., he alternately sided with that power, which 
seemed to him the most capable of promoting his fortunes. 
Lord Clarendon justly describes him as a * speculative” 
man, though not exactly in the sense which the noble his- 
torian attaches to that epithet. It was a mistake to suppose 
that he was * a man of fidelity to the King;” for just at the 
moment that that unfortunate and misguided monarch stood 
most in need of his services, the Earl of Leicester kept aloof; 
and he managed his indifference with so much skill, that if 
matters went well with his royal master, he might keep in the 
road to his favor ; if they went ill, he might, as he afterwards 
did, justify himself tu the parliament. ‘This is the sort of 
calculating character that was justly appreciated by the spirit 
of antiquity, which proscribed every citizen who remained 
neutral in times of civil commotion. It may have arisen, in 
some measure, as Clarendon asserts, from a certain “ stag- 
gering and irresolution in Leicester’s nature ;”. but this frailty 
was itself the result of his timidity, overweening pride, and 


love of office, prompted not by ambition, but a keen spirit of 
avarice. 
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The effects of Leicester’s personal character -upon his. 
family are remarkable. Those of his relatives whom a 
vigorous example on his part might have led ‘to a consistent 
course of action, most ingeniously contrived to carry into 
effect each of the contradictory resolutions, which from time 
to time vainly contended in his own breast for victory. His 
son-in-law, Lord Sunderland, followed the standard of the 
King; his eldest son, Lord Lisle, courted the favor of Crom- 
well, and obtained it; while his second son, Algernon Syd- 
ney, though he fought and negotiated for the republic, 
detested Cromwell quite as much as he hated the sovereign 
who preceded, and him who followed, the usurper. As a 
father, the Earl of Leicester appears in no very amiable light, 
either in his Journal, or in the papers which are appended to 
it. His house was constantly torn by domestic dissensions, 
and his sons and daughters, even after they left his roof, 
appear to have occupied themselves in making war on each 
other. 

The Journal was omitted in the valuable collection of 
Sydney Papers made by Mr. Collins. Very possibly that 
gentleman, if he had been aware of its existence, would have 
rejected it as not worth the space it would occupy. It con- 
sists for the most part of extracts from the parliamentary 
proceedings, from ‘ The Moderat Intelligencer,” ‘ The 
Politicus,” “ The Diurnall,” and other periodical publi- 
cations of the day. The original matter is unimportant, if we 
except the entry relating to Cromwell’s famous dissolution of 
the parliament, which is related with the addition of some 
minute particulars not noticed by the historians. 


© Anno 1653. — Wednesday, 20th April. The parlement sitting 
as usuall, and being on debate upon the bill with the amendments, 
which it was thought would have bin passed that day, the Lord 
Generall Cromwell came into the House, clad in plain black 
clothes, with gray worsted stockings, and sate down as he used 
to do in an ordinary place. After a while he rose up, putt off 
his hat, and spake; at the first and for a good while, he spake to 
the commendation of the parlement, for theyr paines and care 
of the publick good; but afterwards he changed his style, told 
them of theyr injustice, delays of justice, self-interest, and other 
faults ; then he sayd, ‘* Perhaps you thinke this is not parlemen- 
tary language, I confesse it is not, neither are you to expect 
any such from me,” then he putt on his hat, went out of his 
place, and walked up and down the stage or floore in the middest 
of the House, with his hat on his head, and chid them soundly, 
looking sometimes, and pointing particularly upon some persons, 
as Sir R. Whitlock, one of the Commissioners for the Greate 
Seale, Sir Henry Vane, towhom he gave very sharpe language, 
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though he named them not, but by his gestures it was well known 
that he meant them. After this he sayd to Corronell Harrison, 
(who was a member of the House,) ‘ Call them in,” then Harri- 
son went out, and presently brought in Lieutenant-Collonell 
Wortley, (who commanded the Generall’s own regiment of foote,) 
with five or six files of musqueteers, about 20 or 30, with theyr 
musquets, then the Generall, pointing to the Speaker in his 
chayre, sayd to Harrison, ‘“‘ Fetch him downe;” Harrison went 
to the Speaker, and spoke to him to come down, but the Speaker 
sate still, and sayd nothing. ‘ Take him down,” sayd the 
Generall; then Harrison went and pulled the Speaker by the 
gowne, and he came downe. It happened that day, that Algernon 
Sydney sate next to the Speaker on the right hand ; the Generall 
sayd to Harrison, ‘‘ Put him out,” Harrison spake to Sydney to 
o out, but he sayd he would not go out, and sate still. The 
enerall sayd again, *‘ Put him out,” then Harrison and Wortley 
aay theyr hands upon Sydney’s shoulders, as if they would force 
im to go out, and then he rose and went towards the doore. 
Then the Generall went to the table where the mace lay, which 
used to be carryed before the Speaker, and sayd, ‘“‘ Take away 
these. baubles ;” so the soldiers tooke away the mace, and all the 
House went out; and at the going out, they say, the Generall 
sayd to young Sir Henry Vane, calling him by his name, that he 
might have prevented this extraordinary course, but he was a 
juggler, and had not so much as common honesty. All being 
gon out, the doore of the House was locked, and the key, with 
the mace, was carryed away, as I heard, by Corronell Otley.’ 


The papers in the second part of the volume, of the au- 
thenticity of which, as well as of the Journal, there can be no 
question, consist chiefly of letters from Algernon Sydney to 
his father. Several of the letters have been already pub- 
lished in Collins’s Collection, in ‘* The familiar Letters of 
John, Earl of Rochester,” and other works. The repetition 
of these in this volume is therefore most unnecessary. There 
are on thewhole only six or seven letters, which are now printed 
for the first time from the original manuscripts in the possession 
of Mr. Lambard of Sevenoaks. These are interesting, as they 
throw fresh light upon the character of Algernon Sydney, which 
has been the subject of so much obloquy among his enemies, 
and of so much praise among his own party. It is impos- 
sible to read some of these epistles without observing that he 
was much disliked by his own family. Lord Lisle, in a letter 
to his father, complains bitterly of his younger brother 
domineering over every chamber of the house, and speaks of 
‘‘ his extreamest vanity and want of judgement,” as well 
known. His father in one of his letters reproaches him with 
filial disrespect, and‘ seems to take an unhappy pleasure in 
summing up the acts of indiscretion and folly, which his 
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enemies imputed to him, while he was upon the Continent. 
‘¢ And concerning you,” writes his Lordship, ‘ what to resolve 
in myself, or what to advise you, truly I knowe not; for you 
must give me leave to remember, of how little weight my 
opinions and counsel have been with you, and how unkindly 
and unfriendly you have rejected the exhortations and ad- 
monitions, which in much affection and kindness, I have 
given you on many occasions.” Again he says, — * I have 
little to saye to your complaints of your sister Strang- 
ford’s unequall returns to your affection and kindness, but 
that Iam sorry for it, and that you are well enough served 
for bestowing so much of your care where it was not due, 
and neglecting them to whom it was due.” At this time the 
Earl was approaching his eightieth winter: having lost his 
Countess a year before, he was left in solitude and misery to 
creep into the grave as he could, at a season when the con- 
solations of family-sympathies were most necessary to him. 
Algernon Sydney could not indeed have returned at that 
time with safety to England, but his letters might have as- 
sisted to cheer, instead of rendering more melancholy, the 
old age of his father. No one, we suppose, will say on read- 
ing Sydney’s letter upon the death of his mother, that he had 
aheart. Let the reader judge: 


‘ My Lord, 

‘ The passage of letters from England hither is soe uncertaine, 
that I did not, until within theis very fewe dayes, hear the sad 
newes of my mother’s death. I was then with the King of 
Sweden, at Nicopen in Falster. This is the first opportunity I 
have had of sending to condole with your Lordship, a loss that 
is soe great to yourself, and your family, of which my sense was 
not soe much diminished in being prepared by her long, languish- 
ing, and certainly incurable sickness, as increased by the last 
words of her life. I confess, persons in such tempers are most 
fit to die, but they are alsoe most wanted here; and we, that for 
awhile are left in the world, are most apt, and perhaps with 
reason, to regret the loss of those we most want. It may be, 
light and humane passions are most suitably employed upon 
human and worldly things, wherein we have some sensible con- 
cernments; thoughts absolutely abstracted from ourselves are 
most suitable unto that steddenesse of mind, that is much spoken 
of, little sought, and never found: than that which is seene 
amongst men. It weare a small compliment for me to offer your 
Lordship, to leave the employment in which I am, if I may in 
any thing be able to ease your privene # solitude. If I could 
propose that to myself, I would cheerfully leave a condition of 


much more pleasure and advantage than I can with reason hope 
for here.’ 
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This is not the language of filial affection; it is the cold, af- 
fected sentimentality of one, who thought that it was incum- 
bent upon him to say something on the occasion, and to 
pretend a sense of grief which it is manifest he never felt. 
The editor of these papers has only followed many other 
writers, in imputing to Sydney ‘a Roman sternness of cha- 
racter.’ Ifa perfect indifference to all the social charities, a 
violent temper, and an inflexible obstinacy, be the only essen- 
tial ingredients in the composition of such a character, he 
deserves the compliment. 

Fle says of himself, in one of his letters to his father, — 
‘ Your Lordship may perhaps think you have a sonne that is 
headstrong and violent.’—‘ I have ever endeavoured to 
please your Lordship, and will doe soe still, but not a whit 
more, than if [ weare in a prosperous condition.’ This he 
writes, at the-very moment that he was preparing to go to 
Italy, expressly against his father’s reiterated injunctions. 
In another letter he speaks thus: ‘I wander as a vaga- 
bond through the world, forsaken of my friends, poore, 
and known only to be a broken limb of a shipwrecked fac- 
tion.’ — ‘ I finde stupidity an advantage: nature hath given 
me a large proportion of it; and I did artificially increase it 
to such a degree, that if I were not awakened by the bitter 
sense of somme mischiefes that the Lady Strangford hath 
brought upon me, I should rest well enough at ease, in a 
dull indolence, and never trouble myself with examining 
wheare I should have bread for three moneths. This may 
shewe your Lordship into what state, nature and fortune hath 
brought one that receaved life from you.’ Is this, we ask, the 
language of a pious son to an aged father ? 

Let it be remembered that we are here speaking of the 
personal character of Algernon Sydney. We concur in the 
strenuous opposition which he uniformly gave to tyranny, 
whether he met it under a monarchy or a republic: we ap- 
plaud many of his speculations upon the principles of free 
government; and put our hands to the seal of reprobation, 
which history has affixed to the violent and lawless procedure, 
for it cannot deserve to be called a trial, which punished him as 
atraitor. But though his condemnation was illegal, and there- 
fore unjust according to the tenure by which we all hold our 
lives and liberties, yet it is not to be denied that he had for- 
feited his allegiance, under circumstances which aggravated 
his treason beyond the usual limits of that crime. He had 
been permitted to return to England from exile, under the 


special grace of the King. A subject of generous feelings would, 


in such a case, have forgotten all his ancient political animo- 
sities, 
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sities, and have made it a point of honor to take no share in 
public affairs, unless he could do so consistently with the new 
and delicate obligations which he had contracted. 

It is difficult for us also to view in any other than a criminal 
and most disgraceful light, the intrigues entered into by 
Sydney and his friends in parliament, for the purpose of 
getting the army disbanded in 1678. It is a fact now well 
attested by Barrillon’s despatches in the Secretary’s Office at 
Paris, that Sydney received bribes from the French ambas- 
sador here, for his services to the French government in en- 
deavoring to effect that object, — an object, which, if it had 
been attained, would infallibly have given Lewis XIV. the 
uncontrolled dominion of Europe, and have made this coun- 
try the mere vassal of France. And this is the Algernon 
Sydney who has been exalted into a hero, and who, in his 
letters, describes himself more than once as a man £ not to 
be corrupted.’ 

Sir James Mackintosh, to whom these papers were sub- 
mitted previous to their publication, justly remarks in a note 
at the end of the volume, that the most curious letter of the 
whole is that in which Sydney relates his own conduct in the 


high court of justice, which was constituted for the trial of 
Charles I. : 


¢ Iwas at Penshurst,’ he says, ‘ when the act for the triall 
passed, and comeing up to towne I heard my name was put in, 
and that thoes that were nominated for judges weare then in the 
Painted Chamber. I presently went thither, heard the act read, 
and found my owne name with others. A debate was raised how 
they should proceed upon it, and after having bin some time 
silent to hear what thoes would say, whoe had had the directing 
of that businesse, I did positively oppose Cromwell, Bradshawe, 
and others, whoe would have the triall to goe on, and drewe m 
reasons from theis tow points: First, the King could be tried by 
noe court; secondly, that noe man could be tried by that court. 
This being alleged in vaine, and Cromwell using these formall 
words, (I tell you, wee will cut off his head with the crowne upon 
it,) I replied, You may take your own course, I cannot stop you, 
but I will keep myself clean from haveing any hand in this 
businesse, I immediately went out of the roome, and never re- 
turned. This is all that passed publickely, or that can with truth 
be recorded, or taken notice of. I had an intention, which is not 
very fit for a letter.’ 


This ‘ intention’ Sir James Mackintosh supposes to have 
been a design on the part of Sydney to procure a concur- 
rence of both Houses of parliament in the deposition of the 
King, —a conjecture which appears to us not improbable. 
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Art. IX. Don Esteban; or, Memoirs of a Spaniard. Writt n 
by Himself. $ Vols. 8vo. Colburn. 1825, 


\ these Memoirs had not assumed too much of the charac- 
ter of a novel, they would have been justly considered as 

a valuable addition to the recent history of Spain. Com- 
mencing with a fictitious tale, at a period just preceding 
Napoleon’s invasion of the Peninsula, they carry the reader 
through the war of independence, the restoration of Fer- 
dinand, and the six long years of his misrule previous to the re- 
establishment of the constitution, and rapidly sketching the 
changes resulting from that system, terminate with its sub- 
version and the consequent exile of the writer. The domestic 
habits of the Spaniards are detailed with accuracy and ani- 
mation. ‘They too frequently, however, stand out from the 
thread of the narrative, with which they ought to have been 
interwoven, and thus they present a patchwork appearance, 
that, to a general reader unacquainted with Spain, greatly 
diminishes the interest which they would otherwise have ex- 
cited. Considered as a novel, the story is unskilfully con- 
ducted, and indeed often marked by inconsistencies and 
improbabilities of the most puerile description. But the 
adventures of the author among the Guerilla parties, one of 
which he represents himself as having commanded for a short 
time, are picturesque and highly diversified. It is amusing 
to see him claiming all the laurels on every occasion for him- 
self; and, in the usual strain of a Spaniard, magnifying every 
little incident, as if upon his personal prowess depended the 
issue of the war. But whether he be intitled to all the 
military merit which he assumes to himself or not, there can 
be no question of the fidelity of his local descriptions, or of the 
boldness and eloquence with which he sketches the enthusi- 
astic efforts and sacrifices made by the people of Spain, in 
their memorable resistance against the intrusive dynasty. It is 
not possible to read some of the instances of French barbarity 
which he mentions, without feeling the nerves thrill with a 
sensation of horror. Amidst these sanguinary scenes the author 
contrives sometimes to intermingle ludicrous occurences, and 
eccentric characters, sometimes political matters of importance, 
and occasionally incidents fraught with interest of a more 
tender nature. On the restoration of Ferdinand, it was 
Esteban’s fortune to be enrolled in the Royal Guards, a situ- 
ation which gave him an opportuyity of witnessing the man- 
ners of the court. He relates many anecdotes of the King 
and the Infantes, which are the more entertaining, as they are. 
impressed with every character of truth. They are told, in- 
deed, in a sort of bustling desultory style, which too much 
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pervades these Memoirs in general, and shews that they were 
written at different intervals of time, and with extreme haste. 
We have heard that these anecdotes were originally intended 
for “The Memoirs. of Ferdinand VII.,” written by this au- 
thor, and published about a year ago in London. In fact, 
several passages of the two works correspond word for word ; 
and it would seem, that having entered into a contract for the 
first production, the writer subsequently altered and reduced 
his plan for the purpose of entering into another speculation, 
with a portion of the same materials. ‘This is a circumstance 
which requires explanation. 


The author apologizes in his preface for ¢ verbal errors, as 
it is very evident that no one can write in a language which 
is not vernacular with him, so correctly as a native, and par- 
ticularly in a case like the present, when the writer cannot 
boast of having resided long in England.’ If we are to infer 
from this that these Memoirs were written in English by a 
Spaniard, the insinuation is uncandid. He wrote the original 


in French, and this work is a translation from his MS. by an 
English hand. 


The following is a favorable specimen both of the transla- 


tor’s style and of the author’s tact in describing the living 
manners of Spain: 


‘ Between seven and eight in the morning, the servants enter 
our rooms, to draw aside the window-curtains, and serve u 
chocolate to those who prefer taking it in bed ; which is generally 
the case with the elderly people and the heads of families. In 
the same tray in which the chocolate is served to the gentlemen, 
there is generally a little silver plate, containing a live coal to 
light their cigars, which invariably follow the chocolate. This 
occupies the time till about eight, when they usually rise. Those 
who are religiously inclined proceed immediately to church, to 
hear mass, or to confess and take communion. On returning 
home, they take breakfast; which consists generally of some 
made dish, or eggs and ham, and sometimes of a basin of sopa 
de ajo. * 

‘ The young ladies sometimes accompany their mammas to 
church of a morning ; but not usually, for it is only on Sunday 
that the omission would be an unpardonable sin. When they do 
not go to church in the company of their parents or brothers, 
they are followed by a servant, and are never seen out of doors 
by themselves. Those demoiselles who are not fond of lon 
masses on a Sunday, go either very early, in a kind of deshabille, 
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¢* A soup made of a head of garlic, fried in some oil with a 
little pimento, the whole put into a pot of boiling water, and to 
which some salt is added. 
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their long hair floating on their shoulders, with a basquina*, a 
shawl, and a mantilla, in which they wrap their faces so com- 
pletely, that it is almost impossible to recognize them; or they 
go tothe mass, which in some of the churches is said at once, 
and which the priest gets through with such singular rapidity, 
that one cannot help remembering he has not yet breakfasted.+ 

* ‘At this mass the ladies never fail to assist in their finest 
basquifas, and lace-veils. No shawl conceals the negligé of the 
Stays; at most a silk kerchief, gracefully pinned, hides from 
mortal view the charms beneath. But the waist is seen in all its 
diminutive dimensions ; leaving. between it and the falling arms 
two neat apertures, notwithstanding the care that is taken to 
keep the elbows close to the body, and in a straight line with 
their hips; a fashion, by the by, which I do not admire, though 
I grant it contributes to keep the chest elevated ; but it encroaches 
too much on our military style, and introduces a stiffness which 
is altogether inconsistent with feminine grace.’— 

‘ About noon, the ladies are at home, employed in their needle- 
work, or some other occupation ; for I must do the Spanish ladies 
the justice to say, that though the gentlemen seldom set them 
the example, they are never idle; for even when visiting their 
friends, they carry their work in their reticules. This being the time 
when they receive the morning calls of their acquaintances, the 
gentlemen drop in to entertain the ladies with their conversation ; 
often bringing those friends who have just arrived in town, and 
to whom the lady and gentleman of tlie house never fail to make 
an offer of it, and of every thing it contains. The facility with 
which a stranger gains admission into any house renders societ 
the more varied, and manners the more open and lively. After 
such an offer as I have just alluded to, the party is accepted to 
go as often as he pleases. 

‘ The sound of the brass-emortar, in which the various herbs 
for the sauces, &c. are pounded, indicates that the dinner-hour 
is fast approaching. The visitors then take their hats, and wish 
the ladies a good appetite. This happens, generally, at one, and 
in a few houses between two and three. Immediately after dinner, 
they all retire to their respective rooms, to take the siesta, or 
afternoon sleep — a custom I had not yet contracted, except in 
the most sultry days of summer, when the intensity of the heat 
produces a languor and a drowsiness which are irresistible. 

‘ In the afternoon, about sunset in the summer and at three 
in the winter, the ladies and gentlemen all repair either to the 
Alamedas, or shaded walks, generally by the side of the rivers ; 
or to the Tapias, or walks along the city-walls, that are sheltered 
from the cold winds, and enlivened by the sunshine; the choice of 
these depends on the particular season of the year. After the 








‘ * A black silk petticoat.’ 


‘ + It is the practice with the Catholics to take communion 
before they break their fast.’ 
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promenade, all retire to a botilleria * to drink ices, or go home to 
take their chocolate; and in the evening they go either to the 
theatre or else to the tertulia.’ 





Art. X. A Journey into various Parts of Europe; and a Resi- 
dence in them, during the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 1821; 
with Notes, Historical and Classical; and Memoirs of the 
Grand Dukes of the House of Medici, of the’ Dynasties of 
the Kings of Naples, and of the Dukes of Milan. By the 
Rev. Thomas Pennington, A.M. 2Vols. 8vo. Whittaker. 
1825. 


I" is now nearly twenty years, since even Forsyth, one of 

the most accomplished and classical of modern travellers, 
thought some apology necessary for * sporting his pen on 
so beaten a field as Italy.” Yet since he wrote, both Italy 
and France have swarmed more than ever with tourists. 
For our own parts, however, we object not greatly, or in the 
main, to this prevalent rage for the publication of journeys, 
voyages, and travels. On the contrary, we think it would 
be rather difficult to compose a journal of peregrinations, 
which should not contain some very considerable portion of 
amusement. 

Mr. Pennington is evidently a well-meaning, excellent per- 
son, full of good temper, attachment to old England, and 
contentment with its happy institutions. All these feelings, 
moreover, are tinged with a simplicity which is really very 
amusing; and, as he is pleased to instruct us confidentially 
in many of his domestic affairs, we become at once perfectly 
well acquainted both with him and his fellow-travellers. His 
party consisted of a whole family-circle, an infant being of 
the number, ‘ a lovely boy aged twelve months.’ This cir- 
cumstance which, as we gather repeatedly from the text, 
occasioned some little anxiety, has of course the very desi- 
rable effect of keeping alive our interest for the travellers; and 
Mr. Pennington is earnest in intreating our sympathy for 
their feelings. ‘The adventurous band set foot on the Con- 
tinent at Calais, and proceeded by the route of Normandy 
to Paris. Over the wonders of that remote and seldom 
visited metropolis, we shall not linger with our author: but 
we may mention one curious and important fact which he 
relates (p. 13.); that he ‘ preached to an English audience in 
the pulpit formerly distinguished by the oratorical powers of 
Bourdillon and Massillon? Now, who the first of these 





‘“* A house where iced drinks are sold.’ 
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preachers may have been, we cannot indeed pretend posi- 
tively to determine; though of one Bourdaloue, and of the 
electrifying effects of his eloquence, we think we remember 
to have heard. 

From Paris our travellers proceeded towards the south of 
France by Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, Angouléme, Bour- 
deaux, and Toulouse. ‘There is nothing very novel or 
striking in this itinerary: but the account of the journey and 
of the country is given in the same good-humotred strain 
which pervades the whole work ; and it forms an exceedingly 
agreeable narrative. From Toulouse our guide carries us 
by the canal of Languedoc to Narbonne, and thence he 
diverges into a line of road a little less frequented. Pass- 
ing into Roussillon, his party reached Perpignan, from 
whence they were to make an excursion into Spain by its 
eastern frontier. In Roussillon the aspect of every thing 
is much more Spanish than French. Chestnuts form a great 
article of food among the people, and are so cheap, says 
Mr. Pennington, that ‘ they bring them in sacks and shoot 
them into the markets.’ The passage of the Pyrenees, be- 
tween Perpignan and Figueras, is described as extremely 
grand and picturesque. From Figueras the party proceeded 
for Barcelona. 

The author’s journal of this excursion into Spain is really 
very lively and graphic, though often inelegant and even un- 
grammatical in its style: we shall give a passage from it as a 
general specimen : 


‘ The last six leagues from Figueras to Girona were beautiful 
indeed ; large forests of pines, box, &c., succeeded by pyramid- 
ical mountains overtopping each other, made the road appear 
most picturesque ; and in the bottom we crossed, on a bridge, a 
clear stream, which ran among the mountains, adding not a little 
to the diversity of the scene. 

‘ All around us was heard the tinkling of the bells on.the cattle, 
which, added to the murmuring of the stream, in a lovely Octo- 
ber evening, in this fine climate, made our ride truly delightful. 

‘ In this country they have bells on cows, sheep, mules, and 
almost all animals; the drivers take great delight in ornament- 
ing the mules to their tartans with many, and they have even 
strings of buttons to their waistcoats like bells.’— 

‘ Nothing could be well worse than the roads; in many parts, 
indeed, there were none but such as were made by the waggons, 
which are numerous, and in the best of them were large rolling 
stones, and rapid watercourses, sufficient to overturn a carriage, 
without great care. The roads were often carried quite through 
the forests, making it at times hazardous to move. We this day 
stopped at Reols, a solitary inn on a hill, to refresh the horses, 


where, as nothing was to be had, we were -compelled to depend 
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on ourselves for refreshment; the stable and remise here, as 
usual, join the kitchen; there was a large form, with men and 
women without stockings eating some haricots, liver, &c., dressed 
in oil, and drinking wine out of the long-necked bottles. One of 
our party endeavoured to eat some of the haricots, but soon 
desisted. There were neither chairs nor tables, only the long 
form and bench. In these alehouses, they seem not to care 
whether you eat or not. 

‘ We met frequent parties of the natives, and observed an obvious 
difference in the physiognomy of the sexes; the men (perhaps, 
from our being prejudiced by the accounts we had heard,) looked 
ferocious, wild, and like assassins; whilst, on the contrary, the 
appearance of the women was mild and prepossessing, and their 
countenances most engaging. The noble appearance of Mon- 
serrat at a distance produced a fine effect, and added much to 
the interest of this day’s scene; but, owing to setting out late in 
the morning, we were benighted some hours before we finished 
our journey; the hills were long and steep, and we walked up 
them to ease our poor mules ; the evening was still, and an awful 
silence prevailed all around. The road wound among thick 
forests, with which we were surrounded; not a house or hut 
was to be seen, nor a step heard but our own, and there was 
every opportunity, both from time and place, for a banditti to 
realize those scenes, which our anxious friends had predicted 
would take place; but not only were there no banditti to molest 
us, but not a single person appeared to detain us in our journey, 
and we got to our couchée perfectly safe, though fatigued with our 
day’s journey.’ 

For our author’s interesting account of Barcelona, which 
has confirmed our previous impressions of the extent and 
beauty of the Catalonian capital, we must be content to refer 
our readers to the work itself. From Barcelona the party 
returned to Narbonne, and from thence descended into the 
smiling plains of Lombardy. But we shall not, we hope, 
be required to take Mr. Pennington for our cicerone over fair 
Italy. We really have neither inclination nor courage for 
the attempt. Let it suffice for us to say, that Mr. Penning- 
ton took the usual line of route; that he describes a great 
deal of what he saw, and that he saw every thing which was 
to be seen, — except the majestic ruins of Pzestum, which no 
one thought of examining until Forsyth proclaimed their gran- 
deur, and which, since Forsyth, we believe no traveller in 
Italy but Mr. Pennington has omitted to visit. 

We pass from Italy, assuring our readers, however, by 
the way, that this longest part of Mr. Pennington’s book will 
well repay a perusal, and next cross the Alps with our author 
from Domo d’Ossola, by the route of the Simplon, and range 
with him, not unamused, over the more frequented scenes 
of Switzerland ; until, behold us at length quietly seated eer 
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his party at Zurich. Here they had determined to remain 
for some months; and the retirement of the place had an 
attraction which we can well understand. Mr. Pennington 
is enabled, from his residence at Zurich, to give many de- 
tails of the state of society in that sequestered quarter of 
Switzerland ; and his picture of the simple virtues, the primi- 
tive manners, and the hearty kindness, of its good people is 
true and fascinating. 

From Zurich, he made rather a long excursion into Ger- 
many, in which he traversed the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg, and visited their capitals, Munich and Stuttgard. 
After this tour he returned to Switzerland; and, finally, quitting 
that romantic land, he passed with his party through Alsace 
and Lorraine, and thence, by the route of Metz, into the 
Netherlands. Here Waterloo, Brussels, and Antwerp, were, 
of course, visited ; and afterwards tlie travellers entered a 
country less frequented by our nation, but which contains, as 
we know, a great deal to interest curiosity. ‘They traversed 
the Dutch provinces, and saw Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Haérlem, and Leyden. It is surprizing how few of 
our countrymen visit this amphibious, precise, neat corner of 
the Continent, lying as it does within a few hours’ reach of 
London by the steam-boat. And yet there is more fresh 
food for the mind, and amusement for the eye in that country, 
—and more attraction, to boot, for the lover of human 
eccentricity, in the whimsical character of its natives, — than 
can be gained in a fortnight’s ramble, and within nearly the 
same distance, in any other direction of the Continent. 

From Holland our travellers returned to Brussels; from 
Brussels, by Ghent, Bruges, and Dunkirk, to Calais; and 
from Calais, — in which, wonderful to relate, they ‘ found no 
alteration since they had passed through it three years before, 
except the erection of two high pedestals,’ — they finally 
reached old England. 

We have here been satisfied to give our readers only such 
a rapid and naked outline of Mr. Pennington’s various pere- 
grinations as will lead to some general idea of the contents of 
his book. We are sorry that he has been induced to fill his 
margin «ith what he calls ‘ Historical and Classical Notes,’ 
and to overload his volumes with a wearisome and unprofit- 
able appendix on ‘ the Italian Dynasties.’ In the perusal 
of personal adventures, it is easy to forgive bad composition 
and inaccurate language; and that criticism must be morose, 
which would fasten serious reproof upon a harmless tautology 
or a grammatical solecism. But the bolder pretension of 
historical and classical instruction offers a challenge to inves- 
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tigation. It was, to say the truth, this unlucky announce- 
ment of Historical Notes and Memoirs, which first drew our 
attentionto Mr. Pennington’s volumes; and when, among 
other things, we encountered a boast in his preface that he 
had enjoyed access to an exceilent Florentine library, — per- 
haps, thought we, the Riccardi or Magliabecchian with their 
MSS., — we were sanguine enough to hope that his researches 
had been deep and ardent, and that his power was commen- 
surate to throw new light upon some of the interesting epi- 
sodes of Italian story. What then shall we say was our 
mortification when we found, — not only that his notes and 
memoirs offer the discovery of no new fact, and shed no illus- 
tration upon those which were previously known,: but that 
there are almost as many errors, as there are notes, in his 
volumes ? 

In our first moment of disappointment at his trifling, we 
had fiercely resolved to make a regular list of Mr. Penning- 
ton’s serious errors and flat common-places. But the collec- 
tion soon multiplied so fearfully under our hands, that we 
were glad to desist; and we shall merely subjoin a very few, 
among numerous instances, of our author’s historical inaccu- 
yacies, that we may not be suspected to deal only in assertion. 

In vol.i. p. 324. we find that Ranuccio, Duke of Parma, 
(fourth of his dynasty, and son of the great Alessandro Far- 
nese,) who only commenced his reign in the year 1592, de- 
feated the Pisans in 1497. And this is gravely asserted with 
a general reference to Guicciardini. 

P. 306. It is stated that Genoa began to distinguish herself 
by her maritime achievements about the year 1300; — that 
is, 300 years after her conquest of Sardinia, and about half a 
century after she had totally crushed the naval power of her 
rival, Pisa, in the great battle of Meloria. 

P. 528. We learn that Aversa was a place of great conse- 
sequence under the Normans in the fifteenth century ! 

P. 623. ‘The Emperor Frederic Barbarossa died in 1171 ;— 
that is, just twelve years before he signed the peace of Con- 
stance with the Lombard league. 

P. 667. Alessandro de’ Medici, first Duke of Florence, and 
son of the bastard Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, is mistaken for 
the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

In vol. ii. p. 197. the elegant and accomplished Alfonso I. 
of Este, the patron of Ariosto, is confounded with that other 
Alfonso, second Duke of his name, the ruthless persecutor of 
the unhappy Tasso. [But our author, or his editor, is a sad 
confounder of poets as well as patrons: —for in p.199. is 
given Guarini’s Latin epitaph on Ariosto, and this, in a free 
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translation, is assigned by name to Dante instead of its right- 
ful object ! 

P. 207. The Venetian doge and chronicler Dandalo, who 
died in the fourteenth century, is broadly quoted for a trans- 
action at the end of the fifteenth century. 

P. 217. We are gravely assured that Pisani, the hero of 
Venice in the war of Chiozza, took Genoa ; and Ludgier is 
quoted to verify this precious assertion! Four pages farther, 
and we meet with another historical wonder: that Venice 
‘ purchased Naples of its sovereign, Marie Engino, in 1488, 
for 500 ducats, yearly payment.’ A goodly bargain, and 
this fact, too, is verified from the chronicle of Dandalo. 

P. 222. We learn that Lewis XIV. obliged the Doge of 
Venice to go to Paris to make a personal submission to him 
for the conduct of his haughty republic, which had been only 
partially taught moderation and wisdom by the league of 
Cambray. We doubt, then, if the Venetians have “ writ 
their annals truly ;” for they have had the art, in collusion with 
all historians but Mr. Pennington, to attribute to Genoa the 
disgrace of this submission to the French monarch. 

But we have done: Mr. Pennington is, we repeat, a most 
agreeable, good-humored, travelling companion: we make no 
doubt that he is, moreover, a worthy, respectable man ; — but 
we implore him never again to meddle with history. 





Art. XI. Alphonzus; a Tragedy: in Five Acts. By George 
Hyde. 8vo. pp. 92. 4s.6d. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 1825. 


I" is not a little remarkable, that an age so prolific of excel- 
lence in every other department of literature has hitherto 
failed to produce a single comedy, or tragedy, worthy of en- 
during to the next generation. Miss Baillie, Lord Byron, 
Maturin, and Millman, writers of unquestionable genius, 
have wooed the tragic muse with the utmost devotion: but, 
without any disparagement of their talents, it may be said 
that not one of them has succeeded. The fine essences of 
comedy seem to have escaped from us altogether, and to have 

completely eluded every pursuit since the time of Sheridan. 
We can hardly be induced to agree with those poetasters, 
who think that they sufficiently account for this signal defi- 
ciency in our literature, by enumerating the difficulties which 
the theatrical managers interpose between a dramatic author 
and the public. It is not indeed to be denied that some of 
those difficulties are considerable, particularly when it happens 
that the scenic arbiter elegantiarum is not endowed with an 
eminent 
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eminent share of good taste. Another formidable obstacle 
arises, where the author is under the necessity of shaping his 
inventions to the capabilities of one or two actors. The most 
insurmountable difficulty of all, perhaps, is the bad odor into 
which essays for the stage have fallen, and in which they 
have continued so many years, in consequence of the vast 
number of failures that have occurred. Splendid scener 
and gorgeous costume have taken such possession of the public 
taste, that a new play is a serious undertaking for either of 
the principal theatres; and their managers are, in conse- 
quence, extremely unwilling to hazard the expence of prepar- 
ation upon the compositions of an untried author. 

These circumstances, however, which are all accidental, 
would soon yield to the power of sterling genius, if ever it 
should happen to re-appear among us, and resume the 
dominion of the stage. ‘The maxim Poeta nascitur is peculiarly 
applicable to the drama. ‘The Greeks can boast of but one 
Homer. It may be our fate to know no second Shakspeare. 

Considering how the stage is served at present, we imagine 
that we are likely to witness many tragedies every way inferior 
to that which is now before us. ‘The name of Alphonzus, the 
son of Sancho “ the Desired,” historically belongs to a king 
of Leon and Castile, not of Spain, as the author supposed. 
The story is not taken from any episode of the Spanish an- 
nals with which we are acquainted, nor is it marked by ori- 
ginality of invention: for, with some slight variations, it is the 
romance of Othello, Iago, Roderigo, and Desdemona, over 
again. Alphonzus, the son of Sancho, or Sanctius, as he is 
here somewhat pedantically called, is supposed to have pro- 
voked an implacable spirit of revenge in the breast of a 
certain Prince John, by his union with the fair Inez, to whom 
John had been passionately attached. Ata moment when it 
became necessary to call forth all the energies of Sancho’s 
forces for the defence of Tariffa against the Moors, Prince 
John contrives to raise a mutiny in the town, and to obtain 
possession of the infant child of Inez. Having effected these 
objects, he leads out the rebels to the Moorish camp. The 
whole interest of the drama turns upon the use which John 
makes of the babe, in order to induce the father to surrender 
the town, and to attract the mother to his arms by threats to 
destroy, or promises to protect, her child. ‘The answer of 
Alphonzus to the alternative which is offered him. through 
Lasteros, the Roderigo of the scene, is spirited and dignified : 


‘ Lasteros. Give us our answer. Shall we have the town ? 
Thou know’st we have our hostage, —and his fate 
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Brooks no delay. Open Tariffa’s gates — 
And save thy child. Refuse it — and he dies. 
[Alphonzus unsheaths his sword, kisses the blade, and 
presents it to Lasteros. 
‘ Alphonzus. There is my answer! Bear it to the Prince: — 
Tell him ’twas this which cleft a turban’d skull 
Just as the Pagan’s flashing scymetar 
Marked him a prostrate foe. It hath achieved 
Some deeds which men have too much honor’d — yet 
I do confess it as a much-loved friend 
That ever hath displayed a constant truth, 
Such as might shame Humanity’s proud children. 
I love it— as I love my child! But here 
I yield them both to a still dearer country. 
Tell your rebellious master thus : — my boy 
I do devote upon the patriot’s altar ! 
My sword I send him with a soldier’s prayer 
That it may liberate the child’s pure soul — 
And not the dagger of the infidel, 
Or the accursed weapon of the traitor.’ 


This answer is worthy of Alphonzus, and forms a striking 


contrast to the instinctive eagerness of the mother to save her 


offspring. 


‘ Inez. By the solemnity of woman’s grief, 
I charge ye, stay! By your remembrances 
Of all a mother’s love, I pray ye —listen ! 
And by that terrible ban —a mother’s curse, 
I warn ye to forbear! Touch not his blood — 
Or from that damned hour I will not live 
The space of one brief thought and not call down 
The great eternal curse upon ye! No! 
I will abjure all sympathies, affections, 
Ties, hopes, remembrance of the blessed past, 
Fears, joys, and common sorrows. ll shall be 
One awful — endless imprecation! Nay, 
I will fast out’ this miserable life, 
And with my dying lips implore the curse ; — 
Then with my little angel will I stand 
At the wide gates of heaven — a dreadful barrier 
Which ye can never pass !’ 


There is more of declamatory exaggeration in this passage 


than we have observed in any other part of the tragedy; yet 
we can imagine that, if well delivered, its effect in represent- 
ation would be electric. 


The conference ends with the renewal of hostilities. Inez, 


in the mean time, finds her way to the tent of Prince John in 
pursuit of her child. The whole of this scene is powerfully 
dramatic. 


© Inez. 
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* Inez. Didst thou not murder him ?. 
¢ Prince John. I tell thee, Inez, 
I have deceived his murderers, and saved him. 
( Aside.) I knew his life’s high value. See, she’s mine ! 
‘ Inez. I dare not trust my heart with this wild joy ; — 
Ah, no! his tongue can never mate with truth, 
For they have been eternally divorced. 
I’]l not believe it. 
‘ Prince John. Then, behold ! 
[He withdraws the curtain of the inner tent, and 
a soldier appears with the child in his arms. 
Inez utters a shriek, and stands fixed with 
horror. 
¢ Inez. Oh, God ; 
That smile is life’s own seal, and I am not 
A childless mother. 
[She flies towards the child, but is stopped by 
Prince John. 
‘ Prince John. Hold — retire ! 
[Exit soldier with the child. 
‘ Inez. Obey him not! Stand back! Unhand me, monster! 
‘ Prince John. To seek him is in vain. 


¢ Inez. Oh! let me share 
His prison — and I’ll worship thee. 
‘ Prince John. Never ! 


Both shall be free — and I the worshipper 
At that bright shrine, as in my earlier days, 
When, Inez, thou wert all my soul’s religion. 
For I will rescue thee, and give the child 
Back to thy sobbing bosom, where no power 
Can mar its joy. 

‘ Inez. Thy looks are like thy words — 
Wild and mysterious — what do they import ? 

‘ Prince John. Inez, thou art devoted to the lust 
Of foul lascivious dogs. This fleeting hour, 
Which seems to melt like ice upon the brow 
Of burning Etna, yields thee to polluticn. 

To end fierce strife they made unheeding chance 
Their arbiter, and thou art fallen by lot 

To be the prey of one whose old gray hairs 
Would scarcely count the victims of his rank 
And loathsome crimes. 


‘ Inez. ( Aside.) Then there is no retreating. 
[Takes out a dagger, and conceals it again in her 
bosom. 


And yet —’tis horrible to clasp stern death 
Into one’s bosom as a friend — to lea 
Uncalled into the unknown depths of vast 
Eternity ! 

‘ Prince John. Pause not, or thou art lost, 
And thy sweet child, whom I protest I love, 
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Will fall the victim of his mother’s act. 
Fly with him, Inez, to some other land ; — 
A gallant bark ?s riding on the foam 
Of yonder beach, and with the fretful wind 
Her sails already bend, singing aloud 
Their farewell music to the shore. Away! 
And I will be a father — husband —— 

‘ Inez. Wretch! 
Have I no husband ? 

‘ Prince John. Strangle the child ! 

[Inez stands speechless, while the cries of the child 
are heard from without. 
Ha! Ha! 





List to the music of thy second bridal ; — 

How happy will it be for no consent 

To wait, from tedious sires and mother fools ! 
Come, we'll e’en ’scape the nuptial rites — for soon 
We shall have funerals around our bed. 

[He drags her to the curtain of the tent; after 
they have passed through, Inez screams, and 
lifting up the curtain, discovers him with her 
dagger in his breast. He staggers forward, and 
Jalls dead. 

¢ Inez. Now, then, is murder loose upon the world. 
Murder? Oh, mercy! can it be that blood 
Like this will cry against me? Yet— it weighs 
Most terribly upon my sinking heart, — 
And those shrill cries are piercing it — 
[Distant sounds of batile are heard. 
And hark ! 
The sound of raging war is rushing on 
To drive me into madness. Ha! I'll fly — 
Into the midst of their fell strife, and seek 
Relief from my distraction. [ Exit. 
‘ Alphonzus. (Without.) Let me pass! 
Where is the rebels’ tent? I'll fight no Moors ; 
Your faces and your souls are virgin white 
Compared to Spain’s black-hearted traitors. Where — 
Where is the tiger’s den? [Enters wounded. 
It must be here ! 
Cowards! they have not left me breath to snatch 
My vengeance — and my brain, too, reels beneath 
This chaos. [ He sees the body of Prince John. 
Ah, ruthless traitor, art thou here? whose arm 
Hath been more diligent than mine, to steal 
Its rightful vengeance ? 
[Takes up the dagger, and reels forward to the 
lights, gazing at it with rapture. 
Inez, it is thine! 
Childslayer! It was meet that thou shouldst fall 
By woman’s hand. But — she is pure —and free — 
Shrinking 
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Shrinking amidst this din of strife and blood, 

With none to save her. God! In pity stop 

This serpent-death that twines around my limbs, 

And creeps into my heart (falls). Beloved land — 

Take me to thy free bosom as a mother: — 

My rest shall be as placid as my boy’s 

Own sleep — when I am in a freeman’s grave. 

Forgive me — Heaven — that I have had one thought — 

Save for my country. [ Dies. 

[ Enter Inez with dress and hair disordered. 

‘ Inez. Hush! hush! There is my lord asleep. 

Oh! wake him not, or he will see that sight — 

For yet I have not dug the grave to hide it. 

They cried that he was dead! Alas, poor fools, 

We cannot die. The roses, and the violets, 

And our sweet children, die ; — but we — we sleep, — 

And dream. [She kneels over the body. 


Thou’rt very pale — and cold —and stained 
With blood : — yet is thy aspect beautiful, 


To eyes that have beheld black Death usurp 

The throne of beauty, and make beauty hideous. 

Ha! ha! They have not strangled thee! But hush — 
If he awake, he’ll see it, and curse Heaven! 

Hush! hush! I'll sleep with him. 


[She sinks dead upon the body.’ 


This tragedy has allthe merits, if such they be, of unity 
and simplicity of action. The interest of the scene is sus- 
tained throughout; and though it is not conversant with much 
variety of feeling, or augmented by the usual artifices of pro- 
cessions and music, it is always sufficiently powerful to attract 
attention. It may be doubted whether the circumstances con- 
nected with the abduction of the child do not rather appertain 
to melo-drama than to tragedy. Yet it is not improbable that 
they would awaken as much anxiety and sympathy in an 
audience, as the suffocation of Desdemona, or the madness 
of Lady Macbeth. The language is also, perhaps, on the 
whole, beneath the dignity of tragic composition: but on the 
other hand, it is not disfigured by any gross affectation: it is 
sometimes energetic, and not seldom poetical. 
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Art. XII. History of the Expedition to Russia, undertaken by 
the Emperor Napoleon, in the Year 1812. By General Count 
Philip de Segur. 2Vols. 8vo. Treuttel and Wurtz. 1825. 


Art. XIII. Napoleon and the Grand Army in Russia ; or, a Criti- 
cal Examination of the Work of Count Philip de Segur. By 
General Gourgaud, late Principal Orderly Officer, and Aid-de- 
camp. to the Emperor Napoleon. 8vo. Martin Bossange and 
Co. 1825. 


WeE have gained this advantage by the lateness of our 

notice of Count de Segur’s work, that we have acquired 
materials for more impartially weighing the merit of the im- 
putations which have been cast upon it, in the criticisms of 
General Gourgaud. 

The disastrous termination of the expedition to Moscow, 
and the political changes which followed that event, are still 
fresh in the recollection of the public. It was an enterprize, 
in which the whole military resources of France were called 
into exertion; and the success of which would have rendered 
the subjugation of Europe beyond the Rhine complete. It 
was the last formidable effort of Napoleon to extend his 
aggressions, and injure England through her allies. Had 
he effectually established the ascendancy of French influence 
in the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, he would then have had 
but one unconquered enemy — the British nation. 

Whether he could have succeeded in interdicting our trade, 
and expelling our manufactures from the Continent, is a 

uestion, the affirmative of which no man but himself could 

have been blind enough to have believed. His ‘ continental 
system’ was absurd. Like all measures of arbitrary and 
severe policy its decrees were eluded, its penalties were in- 
operative, because they fell, not upon his enemy, but upon 
his ally and his own subject. ‘The ‘ continental system,’ 
the restriction of British commerce, was the basis of the 
Russian expedition. On this all writers agree. This policy 
is avowed, or recognised, in almost every page of the two 
works before us. . §.By the continental system,” says the 
Count de Segur, * Napoleon had declared eternal war against 
the English: to that system he attached his honour, his 
political existence, and that of the nation under his sway.’ 
—‘* His great object,’ he adds, * was the extension of the 
continental system ; Alexander would shut out the English 
from the north, and compel Sweden to go to war with them ; 
the French would expel them from the south and the west 
of Europe.’ Again, says the Count, * he declared that it 
was the English alone whom he meant to attack through 
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Russia;’ that ‘ he would only regard as friends the enemies 
of Great Britain.’ On this subject the historian and his critic 
are in amity. But this is the only point in which their senti- 
ments coalesce. 

The author of the first work, the Count Philip de Segur, 
was an officer in the household and staff-department of Na 
leon. His father, the Count de Segur, held a high rank in 
the army under the ancien régime, and, having survived the 
horrors of the Revolution, eventually became attached to 
the fortunes, and was favored with the confidence, of Bona- 
parte. His brother, also, was in the army, and was wounded 
at Wilna, in the campaign of Russia. He himself entered 
the military profession when young; in 1802 he was made 
Adjutant du Palais ; in 1805 he was in active foreign service ; 
and in 1806 was a prisoner of war in Russia. He was, 
consequently, in some measure oo with that country, 
anterior to his entering it with the Grand Army in 1812. 
He attended the Emperor through the whole of that expe- 
dition; he was with the army on its advance and on its 
retreat; he was an eye-witness of all its actions, of its suf- 
ferings, —and of its destruction by the elements and the 
enemy. 

Several of the early chapters of the first volume are occu- 
pied with a sketch of the relations of France and her allies 
previous to the campaign; — the hesitation and uncertainty 
of Napoleon regarding it; —— the sentiments of his ministers 
and general ‘officers; —the war between Russia ard the 
Porte, and the refusal of Bernadotte to join the confederacy. 
This last occurrence is worthy of being told in the words of 
the author. After informing us that the communications 
between France and Russia were at length broken off, he 
says : 


‘ Napoleon immediately addressed himself to the Prince of 
Sweden ; his notes were couched in the style of a lord paramount, 
who fancies he speaks in the interest of his vassal, who feels the 
claims he has upon his gratitude or submission, and who calculates 
upon his obedience. He demanded that Bernadotte should de- 
clare a real war against England, shut her out from the Baltic, and 
send an army of 40,000 Swedes against Russia. In return for 
this, he promised him his protection, the restoration of Finland, 
and twenty millions, in return for an -— amount of colonial 
produce, which the Swedes were first to deliver. Austria under- 


took to support this proposition; but Bernadotte, already feeling 
himself settled on the throne, answered like an independent 
monarch. Ostensibly he declared himself neutral, opened his 
ports to all nations, proclaimed his rights and his grievances, ap- 
pealed to humanity, recommended peace, and offered himself as a 
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mediator ; secretly, he offered himself to Napoleon at the price of 
Norway, Finland, and a subsidy. 

‘ At the reading of a letter conceived in this new and unex- 
pected style, Bonaparte was seized with rage and astonishment. 
He saw in it, and not without reason, a premeditated defection on 
the part of Bernadotte, a secret agreement with his enemies! He 
was filled with indignation ; he exclaimed, striking violently on the 
letter, and the table on which it lay open: ‘* He! the rascal! he 
presume to give me advice! to dictate the law tome! to dare pro- 
pose such an infamous act* to me! And this from a man who 
owes every thing to my bounty! What ingratitude!’ Then, 
pacing the room with rapid strides, at intervals he gave vent to 
such expressions as these: ‘ I ought to have expected it ! he has 
always sacrificed every thing to his interests! This is the same 
man, who, during his short ministry, attempted the resurrection 
of the infamous Jacobins! When he looked only to gain by dis- 
order, he opposed the 18th Brumaire! He it was who was con- 
spiring in the west against the re-establishment of law and religion! 
Has not his envious and perfidious inaction already betrayed the 
French army at Auerstadt? How many times, from regard to 
Joseph, have I pardoned his intrigues and concealed his faults! 
And yet I have made him General-in-chief, Marshal, Duke, Prince, 
and finally King! But see how all these favours, and the pardon of 
sO many injuries, are thrown away on a man like this! If Sweden, 
half devoured by Russia, for a century past, has retained her in- 
dependence, she owes it to the support of France. But it matters 
not; Bernadotte requires the baptism of the ancient aristocracy ! 
a baptism of blood, and of French blood! and you will soon see, 
that to satisfy his envy and ambition, he will betray both his na- 
tive and adopted country.” ’ 


_ The author then proceeds to describe the departure of 
Napoleon, ‘ at the head of more than six hundred thousand 
men,’ flattering himself ‘ that his strength would decide 
every thing; — that a victory on the Niemen would cut the 
knot of all these diplomatic difficulties which he despised, and 
that then all the monarchs of Europe, compelled to acknowlege 
his ascendancy, would be eager to return into his system.’ 

His march from Paris to Dresden, we are told, * was a 
continued triumph.’ In the latter city he is represented as 
surrounded by ‘ several Kings, and a crowd of Princes,’ 
who had, ‘ at his expressed wish, all thronged to meet him — 
some led by hope, others prompted by fear.’ 

We pass over the intervening incidents from the passage of 
the Niemen to the entry of the Grand Army into Smolensko. 





‘ * Napoleon, no doubt, spoke of the proposal which Bernadotte 


made to him to take Norway from Denmark, his faithful ally, in 


order by @his act of treachery to purchase the assistance of 
Sweden.’ ' 


During 
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During the advance, the Russians had regularly retired, fre- 
quently to the extreme mortification of Napoleon, who had 
ardently longed for a battle, resting his hopes on a decisive 
victory, and a speedy termination tothe campaign. Barclay, 
the Russian General, had frequently taken up a position as 
if with the resolution of risking a battle, and as often did he 
disappoint the French by sounding a retreat, and leaving | 
scarcely a vestige of his route. But at length exhaustion and 
stinted rations began to commit their ravages on Napoleon’s 
soldiers. No sooner did they leave Smolensko, on the march 
to Moscow, than disorder began to prevail : 


‘ The truth is, that wine first failed them, then beer, even 
spirits; and, lastly, they were reduced to water, which in its 
turn was frequently wanting. The same was the case with dry 
provisions, and also with every necessary of life ; and in this gra- 
dual destitution depression of mind kept pace with the successive 
debilitation of the body. Agitated by a vague inquietude, they 
marched on amid the dull uniformity of the vast and silent forests 
of dark pines. They crept along these large trees, bare and 
stripped to their very tops, and were affrighted at their weakness 
amid this immensity. They then conceived gloomy and absurd 
notions respecting the geography of these unknown regions ; and, 
overcome by a secret horror, they hesitated to penetrate farther 
into such vast deserts. ) 

‘ From these sufferings, physical and moral, from these priva- 
tions, from these continual bivouacs, as dangerous near the pole 
as under the equator, and from the infection of the air by the 
putrified carcases of men and horses that strewed the roads, sprang 
two dreadful epidemics—the dysentery and the typhus fever. 
The Germans first felt their ravages; they were less nervous and 
less sober than the French; and they were less interested in a 
cause which they regarded as foreign to them. Out of 22,000 
Bavarians who had crossed the Oder, 11,000 only reached the 
Diina; and yet they had never been in action. This military 
march cost the French one-fourth, and the allies half of their 
army. 

‘ Every morning the regiments started in order from their 
bivouacs ; but scarcely had they proceeded a few steps, before 
their widening ranks became lengthened out into small and broken 
files ; the weakest, being unable to follow, dropped behind: these 
unfortunate wretches beheld their comrades and their eagles 
getting farther and farther. from them: they still strove to over- 
take, but at length lost sight of them, and then sank disheartened. 
The roads and the margins of the woods were studded with them: 
some were seen plucking the ears of rye to devour the grain; 
and they would then attempt, frequently in vain, to reach the 
hospital, or the nearest village. Great numbers thus perished.’ 


The battle of Borodino was fought on the 7th of September. 
It cost the French upwards of 20,000 men. ‘£ The losses,’ 
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says our author, ‘ were immense, and out of all proportion to 
the advantages gained. Every one around him had to lament 
the loss of a friend, a relation, or a brother; for the fate of 
battles had fallen on the most distinguished. Forty-three 
Generals had been killed or wounded ? On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, Murat entered Moscow, Bonaparte followed, and on 
the same night that noble city was on fire from one extremity 
to the other. 

After disorder and famine had prevailed, till it was no longer 
endurable, after the armistice which Bonaparte had sought 
with the Russian General Kutusoff had terminated, and 
when it was found that Alexander did not even deign a reply 
to his proposals for peace, Napoleon at last resolved on leavin 
Moscow. He began his retreat on the 19th of October, 
from which time, till the middle of December, when the rem- 
nant of his army entered Wilna, there is nothing but a repe- 
tition of horrors. The weather had been previously cold: but 
on the 6th of November the winter set in with a snow-storm, 
a powerful and annoying enemy hung upon the flanks and 
rear of Napoleon’s ragged and famished troops, the cold 
rains impeded their march, hunger wasted their strength, 
and they sunk down and perished by thousands. The Grand 
Army, which passed the Niemen upwards of 400,000 strong, 
returned to Wilna composed of only forty thousand famished 
unarmed stragglers, and eight thousand effective troops. Inde- 
pendent of losses on their advance, on the road, in rivers, 
and in fields of battle, they lost alone in that ever-memorable 
and disastrous retreat * all their baggage, 500 pieces of cannon, 
31 eagles, 27 Generals, forty thousand prisoners, and sixty 
thousand dead !’ 

The conduct of Marshal Ney, who commanded the rear- 
guard on the retreat, would of itself have rendered his name 
immortal. ‘ He often drew up,’ says Count Segur, ‘ two 
thousand men against eighty thousand Russians: he re- 
turned the fire of two hundred cannon with eight pieces !” 

We cannot resist extracting two of the concluding scenes 
of this terrible drama. The first is the passage of the 
Bérézina by Napoleon in person on the 28th of November : 


‘ During the whole of that day, the situation of the ninth corps 
was so much more critical, as a weak and narrow bridge was its 
only means of retreat ; in addition to which its avenues were ob- 
structed by the baggage and the stragglers. By degrees, as the 
action got warmer, the terror of these poor wretches increased 
their disorder. First of all they were alarmed by the rumours of 
a serious engagement, then by seeing the wounded returning from 
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it, and last of all by the batteries of the Russian left wing, some 
bullets frem which began to fall among their confused mass. 

‘ They had all been already crowding one upon the other, and 
the immense multitude heaped upon the bank pell-mell with the 
horses and carriages, there formed a most alarming incumbrance. 
It was about the middle of the day that the first Russian bullets 
fell in the midst of this chaos; they were the signal of universal 
despair. 

‘ Then it was, as in all cases of extremity, that dispositions 
exhibited themselves without disguise, and actions were witnessed, 
most base, and others most sublime. According to their different 
characters, some furious and determined, with sword in hand, 
cleared for themselves a horrible passage. Others, still more 
cruel, opened a way for their carriages by driving them without 
mercy over the crowd ef unfortunate persons who stood in the 
way, whom they crushed to death. Their detestable avarice made 
them sacrifice their companions in misfortune to the preservation 
of their baggage. Others, seized with a disgusting terror, wept,, 
supplicated, and sunk under the influence of that passion, which 
completed the exhaustion of their strength. Some were ob- 
served, (and these were principally the sick and wounded, ) who, 
renouncing life, went aside and sat down resigned, looking with a 
fixed eye on the snow which was shortly to be their tomb. 

‘ Numbers of those who started first among this crowd of des- 
peradoes missed the bridge, and attempted to scale it by the sides, 
but the greater part were pushed into the river. There were seen 
women in the midst of the ice, with their children in their arms, 
raising them as they felt themselves sinking, and even when com- 
pletely immerged, their stiffened arms still held them above them. 

‘In the midst of this horrible disorder, the artillery-bridge 
burst and broke down. The column, entangled in this narrow 
passage, in vain attempted to retrograde. The crowds of men 
who came behind, unaware of the calamity, and not hearing the 
cries of those before them, pushed them on, and threw them into 
the gulph, into which they were precipitated in their turn. 

‘ Every one then attempted to pass by the other bridge. A 
number of large ammunition-waggons, heavy carriages, and can- 
non crowded to it from all parts. Directed by their drivers, 
and carried along rapidly over a rough and unequal declivity, in 
the midst of heaps of men, they ground to powder the poor 
wretches who were unlucky enough to get between them; after 
which, the greater part, driving violently against each other and 
getting overturned, killed in their fall those who surrounded them. 
Whole rows of these desperate creatures being pushed against 
these obstacles, got entangled among them, were thrown down 
and crushed to pieces by masses of other unfortunates who suc- 
ceeded each other uninterruptedly. 

‘ Crowds of them were rolling in this Ke one over the other, 
nothing was heard but cries of rage and suffering. In this fright- 
ful medley, those who were trod under and stifled, struggled 
under the feet of their aes as whom they laid hold o nan 
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their nails and teeth, and by whom they were repelled without 
mercy, as if they had been enemies. . 

‘ Among them were wives and mothers, calling in vain, and in 
tones of distraction, for their husbands and their children, from 
whom they had been separated but a moment before, never more 
to be united: they stretched out their arms and entreated to be 
allowed to pass in order to rejoin them; but being carried back- 
wards and Ssowhtie by the crowd, and overcome by the pressure, 
they sunk under without being even remarked. Amidst the 


tremendous noise of a furious hurricane, the firing of cannon, the 


whistling of the storm and of the bullets, the explosion of shells, 
vociferations, groans, and the most frightful oaths, this infuriated 
and disorderly crowd heard not the complaints of the victims 
whom it was swallowing up.’ 


The next scene exhibits the effects of the climate in the 
early part.of December, and immediately subsequent to the 
departure of the Emperor from Smorgoni to Paris : 


‘ On the 6th of December, the very day after Napoleon’s de- 
parture, the sky exhibited a still more dreadful appearance. You 
might see icy particles floating in the air; the birds fell from it 
quite stiff and frozen. ‘The atmosphere was motionless and silent ; 
it seemed as if every thing which possessed life and movement in 
nature, the wind itself, had been seized, chained, and as it were 
frozen by an universal death. Not the least word or murmur was 
then heard: nothing but the gloomy silence of despair, and the 
tears which proclaimed it. 

‘ We flitted along in this empire of death like unhappy spirits. 
The dull and monotonous sound of our steps, the cracking of the 
snow, and the feeble groans of the dying, were the only interrup- 
tions to this vast and doleful silence. Anger and imprecations 
there were none, nor any thing which indicated a remnant of heat ; 
scarcely did strength enough remain to utter a prayer; most of 
them even fell without complaining, either from weakness or re- 
signation, or because people only complain when they look for 
kindness, and fancy they are pitied. 

‘ Such of our soldiers as had hitherto been the most persever- 
ing, here lost heart entirely. Sometimes the snow opened under 
their feet, but more frequently its glassy surface affording them 
no support, they slipped at every step, and marched from one 
fall to another. It seemed as if this hostile soil refused to carry 
them, that it escaped under their efforts, that it led them into 
snares, as if to embarrass and slacken their march, and deliver 
them to the Russians who were in pursuit of them, or to their 
terrible climate. 

‘ And really, whenever they halted for a moment from exhaus- 
tion, the winter, laying his heavy and icy hand upon them, was 
ready to seize upon his prey. In vain did these poor unfortunates, 
feeling themselves benumbed, raise themselves, and already de- 
prived of the power of speech and plunged into a stupor, proceed 


a few steps like automatons; their blood freezing in their veins, 
like 
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like water in.the current of rivulets, congealed their heart, and then 
fiew back to their head; these dying men then staggered as if 
they had been intoxicated. From their eyes, which were reddened 
and. inflamed by the continual aspect of the snow, by the want of 
sleep, and the smoke of bivouacs, there flowed real tears of 
blood ; their basom heaved heavy sighs; they looked at heaven, 
at us, and at the earth, with an eye dismayed, fixed, and wild; it 
expressed their farewell, and perhaps their reproaches to the bar- 
barous nature which tortured them. They were not long before 
they fell upon their knees, and then upon their hands; their heads 
still wavered for a few minutes alternately to the right and left, 
and from their open mouth some agonizing sounds escaped ; at 
last they fell in their turn upon the snow, which they reddened 
immediately with livid blood; and their’sufferings were at an end.’ 


These specimens will satisfy the reader of the Count de Se- 
cur’s talents as a writer. They are of no ordinary cast. ‘The 
fervor of his images, the elegance of his diction, the forcible 
and perspicuous language in which he arrays his recollections, 
all combine to increase the interest of events, which in them- 
selves were awfully momentous. 

As to the work of his literary antagonist, General Gourgaud, 
it consists of many close columns of fastidious criticism, of 
frivolous objections obviously penned in a paroxysm of ill 
humor, of exceptions and denials palpably contradictory. 
General Gourgaud is well known as having been an active 
** Orderly Officer” in the staff of Napoleon, and of having 
followed the fortunes of that great man, even after his “ sun 
of Austerlitz” had ceased to shine propitiously. He is there- 
fore passionately zealous in watching the fame of his master. 
Not content with protecting him from detraction, he seems 
equally fearful of commendation, as if he were jealous that 
it should proceed from any lip or pen but his own. 

His ¢ Critical Examination,’ therefore, is the most finished 
piece of hypercriticism we ever read. Every sentence, every 
syllable of the work of the Count de Segur, displeases him. 
He impugns every fact, he carps at every opinion, he adds 
an item to, or deducts one from, every summary. The 
critic sneers at the historian’s knowlege of geography in the 
following manner. He says, 

‘ The geographical knowledge which he (Segur) displays on 
the occasion is likewise defective when he states, that * all the 
rivers which in ‘this country (Russia) run in the direction from 
one pole to another have their eastern bank commanding the 
western, as Asia commands Europe.” Europe, in its northern 
part forms an elevated plane, of which Moscow may be considered 
the centre. Beyond this capital the slope of the plane has there- 
fore the contrary effect of making the eastern banks of all the 
rivers in that quarter less elevated than their western banks.’ 
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Any other person than General Gourgaud would have re- 
marked that the author does not speak of the country beyond 
Moscow. That is a territory which the Grand Army did not 
traverse. 

r says that when Marshal Bessieres on one occasion 
told the Emperor that a certain position was unassailable he 
violently, and ‘ clasping his hands,’ exclaimed, ‘ Heavens ! 
are you sure you are right? Is it really so? Can you answer 
for it?’ Even this trifling incident Gourgaud affects to 
doubt. He remarks: ‘ That theatrical wide those clasped 
hands appealing to Heaven, form a striking contrast with the 
real character of Napoleon. ‘The author departs,’ he adds, 
‘ more particularly in this place, from the rule prescribed to 
historians as well as to poets, of making their personages act 
and speak according to their received character.’ 

Would the reader credit that after such observations, in 
which it is peremptorily denied that violence of passion was 
a trait in the temper of Napoleon, he might peruse the fol- 
lowing from the pen of General Gourgaud himself ? 


‘ Marshal Lefebvre announced to him (Napoleon) that some 
Polish officers had just arrived in the town, and had applied for 
assistance on the part of Marshal Ney, who wasat a few leagues’ 
distance. The Emperor immediately rose, and seizing the officer 
by both arms ejaculated, with the liveliest emotion, “ Is that really 
true? Are you sure of it?” The officer having assured him 
that he was certain of the fact, his Majesty exclaimed, “ I have two 
hundred millions in my cellars at the Tuileries, and I would have 
given them all to ensure Ney’s safety.” ’ 


Had Count de Segur been the relater of this anecdote there 
can be little doubt but that his acrimonious critic would have 
ronounced it a poetical fiction. It is notorious that Napo- 
ie was subject to sudden bursts of passion, of joy as well 
as anger; but probably it was presumption in the * Maréchal- 
des-logis” to allude tothem. It was a trait in the Emperor’s 
character which his * Principal Orderly Officer” alone was 
competent to portray. 

Gourgaud’s work consists chiefly of objections such as 
these, and the most important of which are supported by the 
ipse dixit of the writer alone. The excitation which the 
work has produced in Paris is not surprizing: but, upon the 
whole, it contains very little to invalidate the testimony of M. 
de r, or detract from his merit as an able and accom- 
plished writer. 
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Art. XIV. Absenteeism. By Lady Morgan. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
pp- 160. Colburn. 1825. : 


WE. hope we shall not be set down among Lady Morgan’s 

detractors, if we presume to say of this lrochure that 
it is by no means worthy of her pen. With the exception 
of some half-dozen pages towards the conclusion, the work is 
any thing but what it professes to be, an essay on the evils of 
Absenteeism. The phrase “absentee,” says Dr. Johnson, 
‘¢ is used with regard to Irishmen living out of their coun- 
try,” and accordingly Lady Morgan thinks that she is bound 
to class under this definition every Hibernian of note, who 
has ever left his native shores, willingly or unwillingly, though 
but for a single day. She begins with the famous Dermot 
Mac Murrogh O’Kavenagh, King of Leinster, who ‘ pillaged 
his people, wasted his revenue, ran away with his neighbour’s 
wife, and sold his country for a mess of pottage.’ This 
illustrious sovereign, according to her Ladyship, won the title 
of ‘ the Founder of Absenteeism,’ by taking a trip to Bristol 
in order to engage the famous Strongbow to assist him in 
recovering his kingdom, ‘from which he happened to be ex- 
pelled. With submission it may be observed, that her 
Ladyship ought to have conferred the title of ‘ Founder’ on 
the Prince of Breffny, whose ‘ absenteeism’ was the cause 
of that which happened to Dermot. For if his Highness had 
not though fit to make an excursion from home, leaving his 
Princess perfectly secure, as he supposed, ‘ in an island sur- 
rounded by a bog,’ Dermot never would have succeeded in 
carrying her off, and never would have been an ‘ absentee.’ 
The great Earl of Kildare is the next of this amphibious class, 
for he, it seems, was called over to England by Henry VII. 
for ‘a few months.’ His son succeeded not only to his 
rank, but his ‘absenteeism;’ for Henry VIII., ‘ being 
overtaken with vehement suspicion of sundry treasons,’ 
thought it politic to draw him away from Ireland. This noble- 
man was the father of ‘ the more than celestial Geraldine,’ 
and Lady Morgan takes occasion from this circumstance to 
deviate, by way of episode, into the history of the Earl of 
Surrey’s romantic passion for that celebrated beauty. This 
is not sufficient. Upwards of twenty pages are devoted to 
the history of Kildare’s sufferings in this country, and to his 
‘ mock trial ;’ circumstances which are, no doubt, closely 
connected with the subject of ‘ absenteeism.’ The wild and 
ridiculous tradition concerning O’ Rourke, Prince of Breffny, 
was too tempting to be passed over. He, it is said, was in- 
vited over by the “ virgin Queen” on account of his. manly 
beauty, and was ranked among her ‘ secret favorites.’ He, 
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however, imprudently disclosed his good fortune, and was assas- 
sinated!j Unfortunately for this romance the public execution 
of O’Rourke is matter of record. Thus it is that Lady Morgan 
ingeniously contrives to treat of every thing, but the subject 
on which we expected to find some information in her book. 
Seeing the course which her fancy led her, we were rather 
surprized that she did not introduce the stories of the “ Irish 
rogues and rapparees,” who occasionally exhibited the effects 
of ‘ absenteeism’ on the coasts of England and Scotland. 
It was also a serious omission to pass over those industrious 
ladies and gentlemen, whom the government has been in 
the habit of occasionally ¢ inviting’ as ‘ absentees’ to New 
South Wales. 

If Lady Morgan’s facts be in general unconnected with the 
real evils of ‘ absenteeism,’ her reflections are still more so. It 
is impossible to doubt that she loves her country, but she 
certainly does not serve its interest by her writings. She is 
too prone to attack men rather than systems; to encourage 
discord rather than conciliation ; and she often betrays symp- 
toms of an irritable disposition, which, to say the least of it, 
is not very graceful. Her invective against the licentious 
presses of the day is natural enough, considering that her 
publications have passed through a severe ordeal of criticism, 
over which a spirit of unmanly persecution not unfrequently 
presided. Nevertheless, the language of reproach seems to 
be the last which a woman ought to use; and to take upon 
herself the task of public censor, is only to invite fresh 
insults. 

It is stated in a note, as if it had no appropriate place in 
the text, that 350,000/. are at this day taken annually from 
the county of Kilkenny alone, by ‘ absentees.’ In 1779, 
Arthur Young, in an appendix to his Tour in Ireland, com- 
piled a list of * absentees,’ whose receipts from that kingdom 
amounted to 732,000/. annually. We have before us a later 
account printed in 1782, and which makes the total amount 
of income, drawn annually by ‘ absentees’ from Ireland, 
amount to nearly two millions! This amount must have in- 
creased in a formidable proportion since the Union. The 
real malady of ‘ absenteeism’ was not feltin Ireland until that 


. measure made it a part of the law of the land, by rendering it 


necessary for the principal persons among the Irish nobility and 
gentry, to spend the greater portion of every year in London 
in attendance on their parliamentary duties. London has in 
consequence become the metropolis of Ireland, and Dublin 
has been degraded into a provincial city. The evil of all this 
is, that though ‘ absenteeism’ is not only justifiable but in- 
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evitable on the part of most of those who are involved in it, 
nothing can prevent it from exhausting the resources of Ire- 
land, so loug as her vital interests are rooted to the soil. 
Nothing but the spread of manufactures and an abundant 
commerce can ever produce permanent wealth in that coun- 
try, and to this result the Union with England is unquestion- 
ably destined to lead. Lady Morgan seems to coincide with 
Mr. Ensor in deprecating the Union, and praying for its disso- 
lution. ‘This is great folly. If the question of incorporating 
the two legislatures were at this day to be agitated for the first 
time, it may be doubted whether, under all the circumstances, 
such a measure would be advisable. But now that a quarter 
of a century has ratified the connection; that new interests 
have sprung up inseparable from its continuance; that its dis- 
astrous effects are yielding day by day before the benefits 
which it is preparing for Ireland; it would be madness to 
think of plunging her into a new career, doubtful in its pros- 
pects at best, and divested of the support of England. On 
the other hand, not less is the folly of those legislators and 
ministers, who imagine that manufactures will repair to the 
interior, and commerce visit the harbours, of Ireland, until 
that unequal system of laws which at present deranges her 
whole social system shall be completely removed. 

The following observations are pertinent and sensible. We 
regret that they form the only passages in the work worth 
extracting. 


‘ In England at the present day, if all the landed proprietors 
were to export themselves to the Continent, and to spend their 
rents in its various capitals, their absence would scarcely be felt, 
amidst the multiplied resources of commercial activity. Where- 
ever the lord of the soil abandoned his dwelling, an East India 
nabob, a money-broker, or a merchant, would stand forth ready 
to occupy his station, and rule over his domains; and the sums 
expended abroad would rapidly find their way home, in increased 
demands for the products of English industry. On the other hand, 
the nouveaux riches, divested of hereditary pretensions and feudal 
prejudices, and more deeply instructed in the true principles of 
political economy, would afford less opposition to the reception 
and diffusion of the lessons of experience ; and would therefore be 
the more acceptable to the labouring classes, than those who, 
trammelled in the prejudices of hereditary consequence, obsti- 
nately stand still in knowledge, while all around them is moving 
in advance. In Ireland, however, it has always been otherwise. 
Land has been ever the only instrument of industry, and rent the 
only source of accumulated capital. The landed proprietors, 
together with their immediate dependants, the members of the 
learned professions, have long formed exclusively the educated 
classes ; and their expenditure has produced the only — 
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which existed, to excite the petty commerce and circumscribed 
industry, which in the country towns of Ireland support half-a- 
dozen shopkeepers ; who, dignified with the name of merchants, 
fill the municipal offices and send representatives to Parliament. 
When, therefore, these favourites of fortune, the landed pro- 
prietors, expatriate themselves, their mansions are left silent and 
desolate ; and none remains behind to employ the tenantry, to 
spread illumination, or te distribute justice, but agents, middle 
men, and the clergy, whose ex parte notions of right and wrong, 
whose different creed and opposed pecuniary interests wholly unfit 
them for the civil duties which are thus devolved upon them. 

‘ With such reasons for the unpopularity of absenteeism, the 
interests of government in the prevalence of such a prejudice 
strongly conspire. When the wretched condition of the countr 
is made matter of general declamation, the minister calls for 
specific abuses; and when a specific abuse is dragged to daylight, 
and remedies are loudly demanded, absenteeism is made a ready 
skreen to conceal the incapacity or unwillingness to redress of 
the governing faction. ‘Tithe abuses are met by the charge of 
excessive rents and absentee consumption ; corruption of the ma- 
gistracy is defended by the absence of independent justices of the 
peace ; and whatever is the evil to be averted, whatever the mal- 
practice to be reformed, the absentees are the ready scape- 
goats for every delinquent, and the plausible pretext for every 

orbearance. 

‘ Absenteeship, however, always founded in bad government, 
becomes ruinous only as it co-operates with other and mightier evils 
proceeding from the same cause. In a well-ordered community 
the number and influence of those who eat the bread of idleness, 
and enjoy the meays of expatriation, can never bear an over- 
whelming proportion to that of the industrious citizens chained 
down to a spot by the habits and the necessities of their laborious 
lives. Wherever this\elative proportion is materially deranged, 
there will be found muh to alter in existing institutions. In such 
a condition of things, @ restraining tax is as futile as it is unjust. 
Government exists but to protect property; and any law which 
restrains the owner’s right of spending his money where he pleases, 
operates a violence, which the most urgent necessity alone could 
justify. On the other hand, to expect that a pecuniary mulct, 
of any amount short of an absolute seizure of the entire rental, 
would keep those at home,| whom a sense of injustice, of insecurity, 
and of the absence of edu¢ated and liberal intercourse (of all that 
makes life endurable and wealth enjoyable), drives into exile, is to 
be utterly ignorant of human nature, and of the habits and feel- 
ings of the aristocratical part of the community.’ 








Art. XV. The Arabs; a Tale: in Four Cantos. By Henry 
Austen Driver. 8vo. pp. 99. Longman and Co. 1825. 

| Faget tales are dangerous themes for young poets. They 

have, in themselves, a tendency to heat the glowing mind 

of inexperienced essayists beyond a due temperature. Mr. 
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Driver seems to have been fully aware of such a consequence, 
as he intimates, in his preface, that a story told to please ‘a 
circle of Bedouins’ would not suit an English audience ; and 
that he need not apologize for not imitating the Arabian style, 
as such imitation must have ended in something “ plus Arabe 
quen Arabie.” Mr. Driver, however, has fallen rather into 
the opposite extreme. The picture which he has here placed 
before us has too much of the cold lines of less fiery climes 
than those ‘ scorching suns of ‘Tehamas waste’ to which he 
directs our eyes. Without attempting to detail the story of 
‘ The Arabs,’ we shall content ourselves with observing that 
the author has shaped his plot, as far as it is perceptible, after 
that of ** The Bride of Abydos.” There are several brilliant 
passages in the poem; and in justice to. Mr. Driver we quote 
the following description of Morad’s secret hour, when, as 
he well expresses it, ‘the heart’s beatings grow articu- 
late; and memory rushes, like a night-wind, chill across the 
soul.’ 


‘’Tis night :— within the palace-walls have ceast 
The’ exciting dance, the revel, and the feast. 
All are at rest, save Morad, wlio had been, 

Or seemed, the gayest of the festive scene. 

In vain he flings him on his velvet couch ; 

’Tis turned to flint beneath his guilty touch : 

His are those pillow-thorns for ever spread 

By Conscience ‘neath the pale delinquent’s head : 
His are those feelings of remorse which gs 
Like scorpions, round the heart, to poison sleep. 
Darkness—wherein the soul sees clearest — cast 
A dread distinctness o’er the blood-stained past ; 
Silence— which speaks the deepest the ‘ear 

Of memory —re-echoed sounds of fear, 

That shook the dews of slumber from his brow, 
And left his soul aghast. What served it now, 
The veil of grandeur? it was pierced by one 
Heart-searching eye —an eye he could not shun.’ 


The manner. in which Mr. Driver has touched upon the 
tender sympathy and deep solicitude of which the female 
heart is susceptible, in the moment of affliction, affords a fair 
specimen of his powers for this sort of composition. 


‘ When woman’s heart, in pity, turns to save, 
Few are the perils which she will not brave. 
Zobeidé knew each avenue was barred ; 

Yet hoping, still, to move the sable guard, 
She tried the magic of that gentle key, 


Her lips’ sweet smile ; — the way at once was free : 
And, 
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And, like a Peri, wandering from her sphere 
To whisper comfort in the dying ear, 

_She passed to where the wounded stranger lay, 
In outward seeming, stilf as lifeless clay. 


Alas! she knew not, then, that aught could move 
Save Pity’s voice —a stranger yet to love. 

She saw that form reclining in the gloom, 

Pale as a recent inmate of the tomb ; 

Yet did its moveless lip and bloomless cheek 
Speak more than all that living love could speak. 
Her heart had listened, and long mute she clung 
Around his couch, and o’er his features hung, 

As she would look him back to life, and give 

Him sighs for breath, so he for her might live. 


‘ When stretched upon his field the warrior lies, 
Silent and cold, in death’s unconscious sleep, 
The glistening night-stars from the pitying skies 
Look down, and seem in dewy light to weep ; 
So, whilst he slumbered, mildly beamed, above, 
Her orbs of beauty, dewy-bright with love. 
Yet not more modestly the star’s pure ray 
Withdraws before the’ unfolding beams of day, 
Than did those eyes avoid his kindling gaze, 
When he awoke and glanced upon her face.’ 


In the following lines a pleasing application is made of that 
very interesting and courteous tree the Mimosa. 


‘ One frail memorial decks that islet-grave ; 
There is a tree whose light leaves o’er it wave 
In pendent beauty :—if ye wander nigh, 
Its boughs divide, and ye may then descry 
A simple, rustic cross, which stands beneath, 
Raised by some Christian hand, in token of their faith.’ 


Our readers will perceive that Mr. Driver is not among 
the most scrupulous with regard to the purity of his rhymes. 
We suggest to him that it is contrary to rule and good taste 
to unite the abbreviation of evening — e’en, in poetical bonds 
with between, as well as to make towards a dissyllable. Good 
and smooth versification, on the whole, characterizes this 
poem: but it has neither strength nor originality enough to 
give it high distinction. Many images and ideas in it will be 
recognized, as having been borrowed from the master-bards, 
who have turned to the East for the lights which illumine 
their lays. If, however, the ‘ only purpose’ in publishing his 
poem, as the author modestly declares, is to ‘ furnish an hour’s 
amusement to those who may peruse it,’ we should think he 
has a right to expect, at least, as much as is thus asked for 
his labours. 
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Art.XVI. Geographical Memoirs on New South Wales; by 
various Hands. Containing an Account of the Surveyor- 
General’s late Expedition to two new Ports; the Discovery of 
Moreton Bay River, with the Adventures for seven Months 
there of two shipwrecked Men; a Route from Bathurst to 
Liverpool Plains ; together with other Papers on the Aborigines, 
the Geology, the Botany, the Timber, the Astronomy, and the 
Meteorology of New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land. 
Edited by Barron Field, Esq., F.L.S., late Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales and its Dependencies. 8vo. 18s. 
pp. 504. Murray. 1825. 


"[ HE volume, to which this high-sounding title is prefixed, 

contains sixteen articles of unequal merit, all of which, 
with the exception of a few incidental remarks, and two 
pages on the timber of Van Diemen’s Land, relate exclusively 
to New South Wales. The reader who may be induced by 
the title to search for information respecting our recent esta- 
blishments in the former colony will, therefore, be greatly 
disappointed. We gladly hail, however, any accession to 
our knowlege of the latter portion of the globe, even though 
we cannot much approve the manner in which it is communi- 
cated. A country possessing all, or nearly all, the physical 
conditions requisite for the well-being of civilized society, 
must interest every one who looks to the future history of 
our species. Such a country is a great part of New South 
Wales, and the farther its interior has been explored, the 
more encouraging is the aspect it presents. 

The greatest obstacle to its rapid settlement and culti- 
vation is the want of large navigable rivers, communicating 
with the inland part of the country. Most of the rivers 
hitherto discovered on the eastern side of New Holland, 
empty themselves in large lagoons of water, and communicate 
with the sea by shoal-channels of from three to eight feet in 
depth, through which the stream of the tide usually runs 
out with great velocity. Indeed Captain King, who was 
employed by the Admiralty in 1818 to make a maritime 
survey of the coast, agrees with his predecessor, Captain 
Flinders, in repressing an expectation of finding any con- 
siderable navigable river to the north of Port Jackson. 
Captain Flinders, after a laborious survey of the coast, 
twenty-five years since, pronounced it to be “ an ascertained 
fact, that no river of importance intersected the east coast 
of New Holland, between the 24th and 39th degree of south 
latitude.” Captain King, in a memoir read on the 2d of 
October, 1822, before the Philosophical Society of Australia, 
says, * he coast-line has been traced with care by Captain 
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Flinders and others. as far as. the tropic, and to the north. 
ward of this, we did not detect in the whole extent (a dis- 
tance of eight hundred miles) any opening, rivulet, or creek, 
running twenty miles in an inland direction from the sea.” 

This is the more remarkable, as Captain Cook, so long 
ago as the year 1770, observed that the sea “ looked paler 
than usual in the bottom of Moreton Bay, and some of those 
who were on board with him were of opinion that it opened 
into a river.” Such a suggestion, by so able and experienced 
a seaman, was sufficient to keep curiosity perpetually alive 
on the subject, and it was reserved for Mr. Oxley to prove 
that it was well founded. He had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a river of very considerable magnitude opening into 
Moreton Bay, four hundred miles to the north of Port 
Jackson, apf’ watering an extent of country unrivalled for 
its fertility and beauty. 

In pursuance of instructions which Mr. Oxley received 
from the Governor, Sir Thomas Brisbane, directing him to 
make a survey of Port Curtis and Moreton Bay, with a view 
to the formation of a new convict-settlement, he sailed from 
Sydney in the Mermaid, on the 23d of October, 1823. 
Port Curtis is full of shoals, and difficult to enter. The coast 
of the mainland is covered with mangroves, and at low 
water the shore is rendered inaccessible by extensive mud- 
flats. After a careful examination, only two insignificant 
rills and a rapid mountain-stream (to which the name of the 
Boyne was given) were discovered in that direction, and no 
site was observed capable of affording subsistence, or supply- 
ing the means of profitable labor, to a large establishment. 

From Port Curtis Mr. Oxley returned southward, and 
entered Moreton Bay on the 29th of November. Consider- 
ing the west shore of this bay as only cursorily examined, 
he determined to trace it round in the hope of finding some 
extensive inlet. The first day was lost in the examination 
of a large creek which was mistaken for a river. The 
mouth of the Brisbane was entered on the second day. We 
must give Mr. Oxley’s account of this interesting discovery 
in his own words. 


‘ Early on the second day (December 2d), in pursuing our ex- 
amination, we had the satisfaction to find the tide sweeping us up 
a considerable opening between the first islands and the main- 
land. The muddiness of the water, and the abundance of fresh- 
water mollusca, convinced us we were entering a large river ; and 
a few hours ended our anxiety on that point, by the water becom- 
ing perfectly fresh, while no diminution had taken place in the 
size of the river, after passing what I have called Sea Reach. Our 


progress up the river was necessarily retarded by the os 
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of making a running survey during our passage. At sunset we 
had proceeded up the river about twenty miles. Thesecenerywas 
peculiarly beautiful —the country on the banks alternately hilly 
and-level, but not flooded —the soil of the finest description of 
brush land, on which grew timber of great magnitude, of various 
species, some of which were unknown to us. Among others a 

nificent species of pine was in great abundance. The timber 
on the hills was also good; and to the south-east, a little distant 
from the river, were several brushes or forests of the common 
Australian cypress-tree (Callitris Australis) of large size. Up to 
this point the river was navigable for vessels of considerable bur- 
then, if not drawing more than sixteen feet water. The tide rose 
about five fect, being the same as at the entrance. 

‘ The next day the examination of the river was resumed ; 
and, with increased satisfaction, we proceeded about thirty miles 
further, no diminution having taken place either in the breadth or 
the depth of it, except that in one place, to the extent of about 
thirty yards, a ridge of detached rocks stretched across, having 
not more than twelve feet at high water. From this point to 
Termination Hill, the river continued of nearly uniform size; the 
country being of a very superior description, and equally well 
adapted for cultivation and for grazing; the timber abundant, and 
fit for all the purposes of domestic use or exportation, while the 
pine-trees, if they should prove of good quality, were of a scant- 
ling sufficient for the top-masts of large ships. Some were mea- 
sured upwards of thirty inches in diameter, and from fifty to eighty 
feet without a branch. 

‘ The boat’s crew were so exhausted by their constant exertions 
under a vertical sun, that I was most reluctantly compelled to 
relinquish my intention of proceeding to thé’ termination of tide- 
water. At this place the tide rose about four feet six inches, the 
force of the ebb-tide and current united being little greater than 
the flood-tide — a proof of its flowing through a very level coun- 
try. Nothing, however, indicated that I should speedily arrive at 
that termination; and being upwards of seventy miles from the 
vessel, with not more than another day’s provisions (not having ex- 
pected to make such a discovery), I landed on the south shore for 
the purpose of examining the surrounding country. On ascend- 
ing a low hill rising about two hundred and fifty feet above the 
level of the river, which I called Termination Hill, I obtained a 
view of its apparent course for thirty or forty miles, and saw a 
distant mountain (which I conjectured to be the “ High Peak” 
marked on Captain Flinders’s chart) bearing S. 14° E., distant 
from twenty-five to thirty miles. Round from this point to the 
N. W., the country declined considerably in elevation, and had 
much the appearance of an extended plain, formed of low undul- 
ating hills and vales, well, but not heavily, wooded. The onl 
elevations of magnitude were some hills seven or eight hundred 
feet high, which we had passed to the northward. The appear- 
ance of the country, the slowness of the current even at ebb-tide, 
and the depth of water, induced me to conclude that the river 
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will be found navigable for vessels of burthen to a much greater 
distance, probably not less than fifty miles. There was no ap- 
pearance of its being flooded, no mark being found higher than 
seven feet above the level, which is little more than would be 
caused by the flood-tide at high water forcing back any unusual 
accumulation of waters in rainy seasons.’ : 


Mr. Oxley is of opinion that the sources of the river will 
not be found in a mountainous country, but in some lake, 
which will prove to be the receptacle of interior streams 
crossed by him in 1818. ‘ Whatever may be its origin (he 
adds), it is by far the largest fresh water river in New South 
Wales, and promises to be of the utmost importance to the 
colony, as it affords communication with the sea to a vast 
extent of country, a great portion of which appeared to me 
capable of raising the richest productions of the tropics.’ 

It is remarkable that Mr. Oxley in this report makes no 
reference to Captain Cook’s suggestion already noticed. But 
there is another omission still more unaccountable, and, in- 
deed, somewhat uncandid ; because, as the report now stands, 
one would infer from it that Mr. Oxley had been led to the 
discovery of the river from his own unassisted observation of 
natural phenomena. ‘This omission, however, is supplied in 
the lively and interesting memoir of Mr. Uniacke, who ac- 
companied the expedition. 

It appears from Mr. Uniacke’s narrative that immediately 
after the Mermaid anchored in Moreton Bay, an Englishman, 
of the name of Thomas Pamphlet, made his appearance on 
the shore attended by a number of natives, from whom, by 
his appearance and color, he was quickly distinguished. He 
was immediately taken on board, and he stated that, in 
company with three other men, he had sailed from Syd- 
ney in March, 1823, in an open boat, to bring cedar 
from some islands about fifty miles to the south of Port Jack- 
son; that the boat being driven out to sea by a gale of 
wind they had suffered inconceivable hardships for twenty-one 
days, at the expiration of which they were wrecked near the 
spot where the Mermaid was then lying; that one of his 
companions had died of thirst, and the two others, Richard 
Parsons and John Finnegan were still on shore. These two 
men were subsequently taken on board also, and from their 
information the Brisbane was discovered. Mr. Oxley makes 
no allusion whatever to this circumstance. 

From the description given of the natives of this part of 
New Holland by Mr. Uniacke, and from the narratives of 
the Englishmen who had resided with them, we cannot avoid 
forming a far more favorable opinion of their characters ane 
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moral ‘habits, than we had entertained from the accounts of 
former navigators. ‘Their personal appearance is better than 
that of the natives near Sydney: many of the women are 
tall; straight, and well formed, and * there were two, in 
particular, whose shape and features were such as no white 
woman need be ashamed of.’ The treatment they receive 
from the men, is very different from what they experience near 
Sydney. ‘Thomas Pamphlet asserts that ‘ during his _resi- 
dence among these natives, nearly seven months, he - never 
saw a woman struck or ill treated except by one of her own 
sex. Indeed, save among the women, he never saw a quarrel 
in that or any other tribe he was with.’ This must be under- 
stood of the individuals in each tribe, as among themselves, 
for we are afterwards told that the contests of the neighbour- 
ing tribes are frequent and often end fatally. Yet even these 
contests, from the description given of them, appear to be 
much less sanguinary and ferocious, than those which are com- 
mon among savage tribes in most of the uncivilized parts of the 
world. Their food is principally fish and fern roots, which 
they roast: both sexes go entirely naked, but they smear their 
bodies twice a-day with a mixture of wax and charcoal. 
Each tribe has a chief, who appears to possess unlimited 
authority over it. But the most pleasing and remarkable: 
part of the whole narrative is the account of the kindness, 
generosity, and humanity, with which the shipwrecked 
Englishmen were treated by these New Hollanders; they 
were plentifully supplied with food, even when it was scarce ; 
they were lodged in a spacious hut separate from the natives ; 
their bodies were regularly painted, and they were often 
gently solicited to allow themselves to be farther ornamented 
by having their skins scarified, and their noses bored. | Not 
the least violence was ever done to them during their whole 
stay. This conduct forms a striking contrast with that of 
one of the shipwrecked men, Parsons, who made two 
attempts to murder one of his companions for the slightest 
causes of offence. ‘The natural savage of Moreton Bay 
appears a being of a very superior order, when compared 
with the half-tamed savage of our own country, of whom 
we may often truly say, with Cicero, ** In hominis figura im- 
manitatem bellue gerit.’ Only on one occasion, during the 
stay of Mr. Oxley’s party with the natives of the vicinity of 
this bay, did they shew the least inclination to pilfer, although | 
they were constantly begging for every thing they saw; and 
yet, strange to say, they had no notion of religion. *¢ I 
could not ascertain,’ says Mr. Uniacke, ‘ that these people 
had any idea whatever of religion. They do not stand in 
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awe either of good or evil spirits; nor did the Englishmen 
we found with them ever > sateen any thing like religious 
ceremony er prayer among them during all the time of their 
residence.’’ This, doubtless, is no more than negative evi- 
dence, and, perhaps, it ought not to be received as conclusive. 


The account of the impression produced by the first sight 
of boiling water is amusing : 


* When Pamphlet arrived among them, they had no more idea 
that water could he made hot than that it could be made solid; 
and on his heating ‘some in a tin-pot which ‘he had saved when 
wrecked, the whole tribe gathered round him and watched the 
pot till it began to boil, when they all took to their heels, shouting 
and screaming; nor could they be persuaded to return till the 
saw him pour the water out and clean the pot, when they slowly 
ventured back, and carefully covered the place where the water 
was spilt, with sand. During the whole of our countrymen’s stay 
among them, they were never reconciled to this operation of 
boiling.’ | | | | 

The narrative of two. fights among the natives contain a 
lively description.of their manners; and itis deserving of notice, 
that when Finnegan, who accompanied his hospitable tribe, 
fell into the wo of the adverse party, they laughed much at 
his color and appearance, but aid not offer him the slightest 
injury. ane: 

The immediate practical and very useful result of this 
expedition, has been the selection of a site for the removal of 
the convict-establishment from Port Macquarie. The latter 
will be thrown open to free settlers. Its fine climate, ex- 
cellent soil, and convenient distance from Sydney, afford it 
many advantages for that purpose. 

The sixth article of the volume is * The Journal of a 
Route from Bathurst to Liverpool Plains, with a Map, explored 
by Mr. Allan Cunningham, his Majesty's Botanical Collector 
jor Kew Gardens. — The country through which Mr. Cun- 
ningham passed, in going to the north and north-east, con- 
tains much fine grazing land, in many parts open, in others 
wooded. The country through which he returned contains a 
large extent of barren land, and is in some parts almost 
destitute of water. He appears to have crossed no river of 
any magnitude in the whole of his journey, after leaving the 
Macquarie: he has marked in the map numerous rivulets 
descending from the mountains, but their courses through 
the country remain to be traced. The information which 


‘Mr. Cunningham has given respecting the soil and natural 


productions will be valuable to the settlers in the colony, but 
a three months’ journal without any adventures, and chiefly 
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filled with descriptions of the: quality of the land, affords 
little entertainment to a. general reader. We may look 
forward with pleasure to a period, not very remote, when 
these extensive solitudes will be the cheerful abodes of civil- 

ized men. pet, . | 
‘The remaining part of the volume is. chiefly occupied with 
papers read before the Philosophical Society of Australia. 
These papers might possess some merit in the place where they 
were first made known, but they scarcely contain any observa- 
tions which intitle them to republication in Europe. ‘The paper 
on the aborigines of New Holland and Van Diemen’s. Land 
was written by Mr. Field, the editor of the volume. He is 
of opinion that the Australians are of Ethiopian origin; and, 
like many preceding writers, he classes the New Zealanders 
and the inhabitants of most of the islands scattered over the 
Pacific and South Seas, with the Malays. ‘The inference 
which he draws from hence is that ‘ the Australians will never 
be civilized, but that the South-Sea islanders will.’ To this 
awful sentence of eternal barbarism, pronounced by the learned 
ex-Judge of New South Wales against a large portion of the 
human race on the slightest evidence, we are not disposed 
to yield our assent. The experiment of Negro improvement 
has not yet been fairly commenced, except in Hayti, and 
there the result is directly opposed to the notion that Negroes 
are incapable of civilization. In other parts, slave drivers 
and convicts do not present the best examples of the advan- 
tage of civilized life over that of the savage; and the thirty 
years which, the writer says, have elapsed without producing 
a change in the manners of the New Hollanders; is a period 
much too short to effect any improvement in the natives 
surrounding a colony of convicts.: Even sailors and soldiers, 
without an admixture with the outcasts of society, are in 
general but ill qualified to teach, by their example, the duties 
of self-government and the kind charities of life to:savage tribes. 
Granting the physiological difference and inferiority of the 
Negro to the Contonahint or even to the Malay, it remains to 
be proved that this difference and inferiority may not be dimi- 
nished, when the intellectual powers are developed by edu- 
cation through’ successive generations. We remember to 
have seen and conversed with Paul Cuffee, the first Negro 
who crossed the Atlantic in a vessel built by himself and. his 
Negro crew: we thought we could discover a marked im- 
provement in the expression, and even in- the form of his 
face: it was less animal than that of the uneducated Negro, 
and had acquired much of the thoughtful, meditative cast 
that characterizes many of the religious society of Friends, 
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of which he was a member: his observations on the best 
means of civilizing the Africans were judicious and dis- 
criminating. 

The only remaining paper in this volume, which we think 
it necessary to notice, is one on the maritime geography of 
Australia by Captain King: it contains various articles of 
information respecting the general appearance of the countr 
near the coast, which do not admit of abridgment. The 
same remark also applies to his scattered observations on 
the geology of the country, which occur in several of the 
memoirs, We much wished to have had a better account 
of the coal-field south of Hunter’s River, than is given in 
Mr. Berry’s paper on the geology of part of the coast: this 
coal-field must in a few years be of great importance to the 
colony. 

We cannot conclude without noticing some of the pecu- 
liarities of the editor’s style. He says, * The geology of the 
country is sand stone,’ which is about as proper as to say, 
“ ‘The zoology of Lincolnshire is mutton.” In the preface we 
are told, * much every way is expected from the gubernatorial 
experience and. decision of mind of the Governor-elect, the 
wisdom and learning of the Archdeacon, and the natural 
science and business-talent of the Colonial Secretary.’ After 
regretting the extinction of the Philosophical Society of 
Australia, and naming several clever persons in the colony, 
the writer adds; ‘ Of wood like all this surely the mercury of 
a scientific body might be made.’ We are not aware of any 
natural affinity between these two substances; nor are we 
certain that the gentlemen here named will be very well 
pleased with their appointment as wooden members of the new 
society. This reminds us of Mr. Brooke Watson, a city 
orator of the last generation, who was distinguished by a 
wooden leg, the natural one having been bitten off by a 
shark. In the ‘ Criticisms on the Rolliad” the public are 
congratulated that the shark had not bitten off the orator’s 
head, instead of his leg; for, in the writer’s opinion, 


‘© The best of joiners, and the best of wood, 
Could not have made another half so good.” 


These Memoirs are elucidated by four maps, drawn to 
correspond with Mr. Oxley’s general map of the colony of 
New South Wales: a reduced outline of that map should 
also have been annexed. 
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Art. XVII. Matilda; a Tale of the Day. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
pp- 379. Colburn, 1825. 


I" has been much the fashion, of late years, to ascribe anony- 

mous novels to persons moving 1n the higher ranks of 
life. ‘Thus * Tremaine” has been imputed to several noble- 
men, without being as yet owned by any body; thus, too, 
‘ Matilda’ has already glittered under four or five distin- 
guished names, though it seems to be pretty generally agreed 
that the author is Lord Normanby. There is not a principle, 
not a sentiment, not even perhaps a line, in the book, which 
any man need blush to acknowledge. As a literary compo- 
sition it is evidently the work of an enlightened, liberal, and 
accomplished mind, — as a story, it is fraught with the deepest 
interest, and at the same time forms one of the most eloquent 
lessons of morality that we have ever perused. If the narra- 
tive be founded on fact, as the author more than once declares 
it to be, the effect which it is calculated to produce on society 


is of the greatest importance. ‘The pictures which it pre- 


sents of English fashionable life, both as it exists at home and 
on the Continent, are manifestly copied from nature, and are 
executed with great vigor and beauty. Perhaps there is a 
want of keeping in the grouping and coloring, so to speak, 
which has arisen from an anxiety on the part of the author 
to introduce variety and contrasts into his scenes. But the 
charm and the value of the work consist in the masterly 
description, which it exhibits of the fatal progress and issue 
of a passion, innocent in its commencement, frustrated in its 
progress, revived under circumstances which ought to have 
prevailed on both parties to check their feelings, till at last it 
overwhelmed their sense of duty, and with guilt brought upon 
them the most exquisite misery. 

Augustus Arlingford formed an attachment in early life for 
Lady Matilda Delaval, which she fully returned. Equal in 
family, though she was his superior in fortune, they were not, 
however, destined to be married. During a temporary absence 
of Arlingford from England, his conduct was foully misrepre- 
sented to her: his circumstances were described to her as 
ruinous; and in an evil hour, through the persuasion of inter- 
ested friends, she became the wife of Sir James Dornton, a 
partner every way unsuitable for her. Some time after her 
marriage, Arlingford, by the death of his elder brother, suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates of Lord Ormsby, but he found 
in them no consolation for the loss of Matilda. He returned 
to England, and accidentally met her, for the first time, at a 
dinner-party. It was a severe trial to both: but they were too 
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conversant with the usage of the world to allow their feelings 
to be observed ; and Matilda was still too virtuous not to use 
all the means in her power in order to suppress the recollec- 
tions of her earliest affection. A vague consciousness that he 
was not utterly indifferent to her, notwithstanding the change 
in her situation, found admission to the breast of Ormsby, 
but he had as yet no desire to try it by any severer test, and 
retired to his seat in the country. 

At this part of the narrative the family of the Hobsons, 
related to Sir James, are introduced on the stage. These 
nouveaux riches are extremely tiresome; and though the cari- 
cature which the author draws of them is bold, and often 
amusing, yet we think that, upon the whole, it tends rather to 
deform than improve the picture. One feels oppressed with 
a sense of pain, in seeing these assuming persons intruding so 
often upon the repose of scenes, which, without their pre- 
sence, would have produced only impressions of unqualified 
delight. With this disagreeable family it is Lady Matilda’s 
fate to take a journey to the Continent. At Geneva she meets 
two of the beloved friends of her childhood in Lady Ormsby, 
the mother of Augustus, and in Emily, his sister. Here, too, 
unhappily for her peace, she encounters another of her early 
companions. But this meeting is too forcibly depicted to be 
given in any other words than those of the author. 


‘ It was not yet mid-day when an English travelling carriage, 
that seemed “ stained with the variation of each soil,” marking 
that its inmate had not lingered by the way, turned out of the 
main road down the lane which led to the campagne on the Jake ; 


and after a handsome head in travelling cap had several times been | 


thrust through the window, as if making inquiries, the postillions 
finally stopped at the gate of Lady Ormsby’s villa. The traveller 
jumped out, and was at the inner door before he was met by old 
Wilson the house-steward, who, after giving him a lengthened 
stare, exclaimed, ‘‘ My Lord! well, to be sure —to think of 
your coming upon us all like a little impromptu, as I may say !” 
for in his residence abroad, Wilson too had acquired a little foreign 
garnish for his tongue. Then altering his tone he added, “ But 
nothing’s happened amiss, I hope ?” — 

« « No, nothing at all, Wilson,” said Lord Ormsby, “ only that 
I got away sooner than I expected, —that’s all. But where’s my 

ther ?” 
aw Why, her Ladyship is just stepped out for a little promen- 
ade, I believe, but if you will wait in here, I will fetch her my- 
self.” To this Lord Ormsby consented, as he did not wish to have 
the family mecting under the restraint of a public walk — which 
was what he perhaps understood by Wilson’s “ promenade.” He 
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was left therefore to himself in the sitting-room, which opened 
into the conservatory. 

‘ « What a happy life,” thought he, as he first admired the 
room itself, and then the thousand little comforts with which its 
present mistress had adorned it. ‘ Never idle, either of them, 
I’m sure,” he continued, as his eye wandered among various symp- 
tums of clegant occupation, and at last rested on the instrument, 
— on the desk of which he was somewhat startled at recognizing, 
in a well-known hand-writing, ‘ Matilda Delaval,” marked on the 
first leaf of his favourite ‘* Ombra adorata.” 

‘ Full well he recollected the night at Ormsby Castle when she 
had thus marked that paper, and which had at the time drawn 
from him a remark upon her thinking it necessary thus to appro- 
priate that which she had every way identified with herself. 
‘* Could she then be thus near tohim? Was it possible that on the 
very spot where he was then standing, she had been lately delight- 
ing his own family, with those tones to which he had never listened 
without rapture ? — No, he persuaded himself that these were all 
vain illusions, the offspring of a heated imagination; and that a 
much more natural explanation was, that, like those little relics 
he had found at Ormsby, the music had formerly been left there, 
and that his sister had now been practising it.” 

‘ He had nearly convinced himself that this must be the case, 
when he accidentally took up from another table a sketch-book, 
with a pencil, whose touch he well knew, left between the leaves, 
at a half-finished view from the very windows of the apartment 
where he was seated. There could be no mistake here. ‘ Her 
pencil was always left in the book.” This was apparently so 
trifling a circumstance, that none but a lover's recollection could 
have retained it as characteristic : but the view spoke for itself ; 
and, as he took it to the window, and devoured it with his eyes, 
<‘ she is then actually at Geneva,” exclaimed he. 

‘ That he was not more surprised at the discovery, was what 
he could not account for. He had never owned to himself that 
the possibility of such a chance had had the least effect in deter- 
mining him upon this foreign expedition; whilst it was so very 
natural he should be desirous to see his mother and sister, that 
that reason alone was quite satisfactory to one never rigid in self- 
examination of the motives of every action to which he felt 
inclined. | 

‘ Whilst still gazing on the sketch which he held in his hand, he 
was roused by a gentle tap at the farther window, by which the 
garden-entrance passed which led through the conservatory into 
the room ; —and turning round, he caught the last glimpse of a 
female form entering at the glass-door. Almost at the same moment 
a well-known voice exclaimed, whilst passing the conservatory, 
<«« My dear Emily, Sir James is gone to Chamouni, and I can stay ;” 
— and the next moment Matilda stood in amazement before him. 

‘ That moment was one made up of the purest inspiration of 
feeling, and was as little amenable to the dictates of Prepon: 
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— prudence, as thie effustons of gifted genius are to the dogmas 
of art. 

‘ « Augustus!” escaped from her lips, in a tone which thrilled 
the heart’s core of Ormsby, and created an oblivion of all things 
present and past, save only the delights of that happy time when 
it was “‘ familiar to him as a household word,” even from her lips. 


‘With her, too, the exclamation had arisen from a momentary self- 


oblivion. But instead of perpetuating, it caused it in an instant to 
pass away. Her feelings since her marriage had been so severely 
disciplined, and under such constant controul, that with a single 
effort she recovered the appearance of composure. Not that the 
impression was transient,-— that it bounded lightly off, —that it 
was no longer retained when no longer shewn; but as a rock, if 
dashed on the calm still lake before them, would with its first shock 
only cause outward agitation ; and whilst it sunk deeper and deeper 
within, and was imbedded for ever in the bosom of the waters, 
stillness would again have settled on their surface, — even so, 
Matilda conquered all external emotion, at a meeting which was 
not however without influence on her after-fate. 

‘ With perfect calmness she began questioning Ormsby as to his 
unexpected arrival. But his feelings were much less tractable, — 
excited as they had been, not only by the exclamation of Matilda, 
but by the momentary expression of her lovely face, glowing with 
matchless sensibility. It had seemed to him like the transient 
glimpse of another and a better world. In vain he tried to force 
himself into common topics, — to account for his being there, — 
to stammer out a common-place compliment on meeting her, — 
to bestow some hackneyed praise on her drawing, which he still 
held in his hand. At last he exclaimed, “ It’s all in vain, — I may 
form resolutions in solitude, in a crowd I may maintain them ; but 
in a meeting like this I can but be — myself! Pardon this language, 
— this unwarrantable, but involuntary, trespass on your tran- 
quillity. Pity and forget me!” then pressing her hand for an in- 
stant to his lips, he rushed into the garden. 

‘It had been a scene of such bewildering emotion, such unex- 
pected interest, — previously so utterly unforeseen, —so rapid in 
its development, — so abrupt in its termination, — that Matilda, 
wandering unconsciously forth, and finding herself again in her car- 
riage, felt, when first roused by the servant inquiring for orders, 
like one awakened from the confusion of a dream ; but as _ hastily 
replying, ‘“‘ Home, home,” she threw herself back in the carriage, 
every thing that had passed recurred in all the agitating conscious- 
ness of reality, and her feelings now burst forth with a vehemence 
redoubled by previous restraint.’ 


The concealment of this interview from all her friends is 
the first false step taken by Matilda. She felt dissatisfied 
with herself for it, although her only motive was to spare the 
feelings of Ormsby. The worst effect of it was, that it accus- 
tomed her mind to associate his image with the necessity of 
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disguise. At Milan they meet again: but it 1s not until they 
arrive at Rome, that accidental circumstances place them so 
near each other as to endanger the hitherto unsullied inno- 
cence of Matilda. Sir James, yielding to a fit of that irasci- 
bility, which our countrymen are so fond of displaying abroad, 
picked a quarrel with a Roman tradesman, which might have 
been fatal to his life, had he not been defended by lai, 
who happened to be in the shop. In the affray, Ormsby was 
desperately wounded : he was afterwards taken to Sir James’s 
residence, and placed under the. care of Matilda! Many 
weeks elapsed before his bodily recovery was effected: but, in 
the mean time, the disease of his mind, as might be expected, 
was fully communicated to that of Matilda. Her husband had 
not as yet conceived any suspicions as to the real state of her 
heart. An excursion was fixed for the Pamphyli Doria gar- 
dens by Sir James and the Hobsons: Lady Matilda having 


been detained at the sculptor’s, sitting for her bust, Ormsby 
was appointed to call for her. 


‘ To this Ormsby could not consent more readily than did the 
Baronet ; and Matilda, being already from home, was not a’ party 
consulted. When Ormsby alone, therefore, attended her at the 
sculptor’s, she certainly did not think it necessary to volunteer 
any fictitious objection to an arrangement in which her opinion 
had never been asked. To the Pamphyli Doria therefore they 
went, and there they were left long to loiter alone on this, the 
last day which remained to them of that unrestrained intercourse 
in which circumstances had recently permitted them to indulge. 

‘ The time and place seemed not only peculiarly to harmonize 
with the state of their mutual feelings, but to be even emblematical 
of the deceitful dangers of their relative situation. It was one of 
those delicious days when nature’s self seems new; and here, on 
this favoured spot, whose refined solitudes are purposely elevated 
above the grosser cares of the lower world, its sunshiny smile 
tempts a lingering stay, and soothes into oblivion of all but the 
present pleasure. But, alas! malaria’s deadly poison hovers in 
every balmy breath that whispers love, and destruction lurks be- 
neath the budding hopes of each opening flower. 

¢ Matilda and Ormsby had lingered long near one of those lonely 
fountains which adorn some of the varied vistas of the gardens. 
Even in his eyes she had never looked more lovely. The simple 
attire to which, as best suited to a statuary’s classical taste, she had 
confined her morning’s toilet, was peculiarly calculated to invest 
her perfect form with an almost aérial grace ; whilst the tranquil 
indulgence of the softer feelings of her nature gave a matchless 
expression of tenderness to her angelic features. But as she 
bent her eyes towards him who occupied all her thoughts, and 
met his adoring gaze, she felt suddenly struck with the change 
which his recent severe illness had made in his fine manly 
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beauty ; and it.recalled her mind from the calm ye» ment of the 
present moment, and enforced the recollection, of how much of 
their late re-union they had owed to sickness and to suffering, — 
how, in his sunken eye and faded cheek, the traces of the melan- 
choly origin of their transitory pleasure were left to survive the 
advantages they had derived from so unwelcome a cause. | | 
‘ Touched with these reflections, as she leant onthe marble 
balustrade, and shook, as she struggled for composure, her pur- 


posely-averted head, a few drops which had gathered in her full | 


dark fell unbidden, — mingling, in their sullen fall, with the 
playful patter of the merry fountain over which she was‘ bending.’ 


Those tears were the ominous precursors of her fate. 
Ormsby lost all sense of restraint, and revealed the passion 
that preyed upon him. Matilda confessed that the love she 
once plighted to him never was another’s, that her home had. 
become cheerless to her, that her peace of mind was broken, 
and she resolved to part with him on the spot, never to see 
him more. It was in this situation, and thus earnestly engaged, 
that they were seen by Sir James and his friends. A remark 
or two, slightly thrown out by one of his party, suddenly 
kindled his jealousy, and being confirmed in his ‘suspicions by 
a discovery of the unfortunate meeting between the two lovers 
at Geneva, he resolved on hurrying away Matilda from Rome 
immediately. On the journey to Florence she ‘ had to sub- 
mit to every species of ill treatment, short of actual violence, 
which a vulgar mind and an unfeeling nature, under the irri- 
tation of supposed injury, could inflict. Ormsby madly fol- 
lowed them to Florence, obtained a stolen interview with 
Matilda, who, ‘ unable any longer to bear the barbarity of 
her husband, or to resist the ardor of her lover, faltered out 
her faint consent to an immediate elopement ;’ and in a few 
days they were at Naples. , 


‘ During the whole of their prosperous flight, light. and. buoyant 
as the bark that bore them were the hearts of the fugitives, and 
boundless as the bright expanse of sunshiny waters around seemed 
their happiness. At the conclusion of the voyage, they exchanged 
the comparative confinement and restraint of their vessel, for ever- 
varied rambles through the lonely environs of Sorrento; where, 
in that most beautiful corner of the most beautiful bay in the 
world, they had taken.a villa for the summer. Here, whilst days 
untold swelled into weeks, and weeks that passed unheeded made 
up months, — eternal as the smiling skies above, and fruitful as 
the teeming earth on which they trod, still. seemed their love. 
But not more. certain was the revolution of the seasons, than this 
delicious dream to have an end.’ 
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Matilda, perhaps, under her circumstances, would never 
have formed a wish to quit this solitude. But Ormsby soon 
began to find that he had other interests than those of the 
heart to attend to. He received letters from his mother, his 
lawyer, his steward, his political friends, consulting him upon 
points which recalled him to the business of every-day life, 
from the romance in which his feelings had been hitherto be- 
wildered. What a volume of instruction is contained in the 
following passage ! What a picture of that. happiness which 
flows from illegitimate affection! How charming the contrast 
between the two guilty lovers and the ‘ light-hearted pea- 
sants,’ whose daily industry secured their innocence ! 


© As they pursued their usual evening stroll through the vine- 
yards, whose ripe burthens overhung the sloping banks, and al- 
most touched the waters, Matilda could not but remark how 
much absorbed he was in his own reflections ; and she at length 
thus broke the unusually protracted silence. 

‘ « How I do hate letters! True, I hardly ever had a pleasant 
one. Strange as it may seem, I do not think that. I ever in my 
life received one from you, Ormsby.” 

‘ « Do you wish me to give you a speedy opportunity of ex- 
periencing that pleasure ?” said Ormsby, smiling. 


‘ “Oh! do not talk so, even in jest. I cannot bear to contem- 
plate such a thing as possible.” ’ 


Ormsby tore the letters, and threw the scraps into the sea. 


‘ The spot on which this little incident occurred was the love- 
liest of all the lovely scene around, and, for this reason, had often 
been the limit of their evening ramble. The beautiful banks of 
the little inlet, on one side of which they were seated, were 
crowned with a profusion of myrtles, acacias, and other sweet 
plants, which irresistibly tempted to linger within the precincts of 
the double enjoyment of their fragrant shade.— The vineyard- 
= on the other side of the bay, traversed only by the light- 

earted peasants, as they returned from their work, carolling some 
of the wild and gay melodies of their native dialect, gave occa- 
sional animation to the scene, without at all interfering with its 
secluded charm. On the broad extent of waters beyond, the set- 
ting sun had marked his track of liquid fire, such as no pen, and 
the pencil only of Claude, can describe. 

‘ I know not whether it was from the peculiar stillness of the 
atmosphere, and the more than usually glass-like surface of the 
sea, (which will sometimes convey sound to an almost incredible 
distance,) but it was the first time Ormsby had remarked, that 
from hence they could catch the “ busy hum of men,” and the 
rumbling of the carriages on the evening-promenade at Naples. 
There was something in his tone and manner in making this ob- 
servation, which struck Matilda’s sensitive mind as implying a 
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wish to be there;—.and in a moment her part was taken, — 
“ Ormsby,” she said, “ you wish to change the scene. — For my- 
self, Heaven knows with you I could remain for ever in this earth 
paradise; — that is, with you wholly and entirely, in mind as well 


as person. But never through mistaken kindness attempt to dis-- 


guise from me any desire you may have; for if you are but happy, 
all places are the same to me. bean have no wish, no hope, but 
to please you ; u3d my worst fear is to be felt as a constraint on 
your inclinations.” rs; 

‘ Ormsby warmly protested, in reply, that he had no wish for 
change — that no one could be happier than he. And so at the 
moment he felt. But in a week they had removed to Naples !’ 


Matilda soon found at Naples that she must shut herself 
out completely from the world, or appear in it in a character 


equally novel and painful to her feelings. Every attempt made. 


by Ormsby to restore her to her rank in society, which he 
hoped was not altogether impracticable under ‘ the peculiar 
circumstances’ of her case, was followed only by fresh morti- 
fications. Among these, the most painful arose from the 
assumption of a notoriously infamous woman, in visiting the 
fallen Matilda upon terms of perfect equality ! 

At length Ormsby was informed that Sir James had taken 
legal steps for the purpose of obtaining a divorce; and. he 


proceeded to England, in order to facilitate a measure which. 


would enable him to legitimatize his union with Matilda, — 
a ‘consummation now rendered doubly desirable. Her resi- 
dence, in the mean time, was fixed in a small and retiréd 
villa in the neighbourhood of Nice, where she found some 
consolation in the friendship of a Mrs. Sydney. The divorce 
was completed, and a day was fixed for the return of Ormsby, 


by a felucca, from Genoa, where he was to embark, as the 
speediest mode of reaching her. That was a day of anxious. 


expectation to Matilda. The morning was calm. She walked 
out to a remote promontory, in order to catch the earliest view 
of the friendly sail. Suddenly a tempest arose. A vessel 
appeared in sight, rocked by the wild winds which raised the 
waves mountain-high. In a moment it was a-wreck at her 
feet, and every soul on board perished. She was found sense- 
less, and conveyed home. ‘The following day she uncon- 


sciously and prematurely became a mother. ‘The concluding 
scene is agonizing. 


‘ When Mrs. Sydney entered Lady Matilda’s room, she found 
her supported by pillows in her bed — the windows opened wide 
—her beautiful hands clasped as in prayer — and the big tears 
chasing each other down her colourless cheek. 

‘ « Dearest friend,” she said, ‘“‘ I have been very — very faint 
— but soon I shall meet my love again. I feel it here,” pressing 


her 
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her breast —‘‘ and most grateful to my heart is the sensation of 
death. Nay, look not so — for I shall see him — God is merciful 
—a broken and a contrite spirit will he not reject.” 

‘ « Dearest Lady Matilda,” interrupted her friend, “ do not 
give way to these agitating anticipations of death. I know there 
is no cause for alarm. But Lord Ormsby you will see, and that 
soon.” oat 

« « He’s here —he’s alive —he is not lost —I read it in your 
eyes. — Ormsby, my love — Oh, my God, let me live to see him. 
again!” cried Matilda, as, exhausted by the effort, she sunk faint- 
ing on the pillow. yi 

‘ It was in Ormsby’s arms that she was restored to conscious- 
ness; it was from his trembling hands she received the restoratives. 
her weakened frame required ; and even the stern, relentless hand 
of death was for a moment stayed by the renewed energies that 
strongest of human passions inspired ; and for a time nothing was 
felt save the all-engrossing happiness of their re-union. : 

© « My child — our child — Ormsby, have you seen it?” said 
Matilda, as Mrs. Sydney placed the infant by its mother’s side. 

‘ « Dearest child!” said Ormsby, kissing it, — Oh my Matilda, 
what a treasure it will be to us! how will our happiness grow with 
its growth.” 

‘ « Our happiness! — Oh, Ormsby — give me air — I am very 
faint — but do not leave me.” 

‘ « Leave you! —Oh, that I had never left you for one mo- 
ment ! — how could any thing persuade me to tear myself one 
instant away from my only treasure ?” 

‘ « Say not so— Do not now repine, my love—TI trust that 
good has come out of this evil— Ormsby, I feel that Iam more 
fit to die — nay, start not. — Had I basked ever in the sunshine 
of thy presence, many sad and salutary reflections had been 
withered and lost. Then think of the dear Emily —her well- 
merited happiness is cheaply purchased even by death.” 

¢ « Ts there no advice ?” said Ormsby: “ pray compose yours 
self — you wear your gentle frame — these emotions are too much 
for you.” Ormsby said true. — She was now utterly exhausted ; 
but it was not with the pleasurable emotions she had experienced 
only too late. If any thing could have prolonged her fleeting ex- 
istence, it would have been the happiness she now enjoyed. But 
her spirit was fluttering on the verge of eternity, and a few hours 
must see it wing its inevitable flight. 

‘ ¢ And is there, then, no perfect love in this world ?” sighed 
Mrs. Sydney; “ must these dear ones part, just when they might 
in innocence have together lived to repent their past transgres- 
sions? But thy will be done! — Oh, that instead — a being so sad 
and lonely as myself had been fated to leave them behind me!” 

‘ There were moments during the remainder of the evening 
when Matilda’s eye shone so brilliantly, and her voice sounded so 
sweetly, that Ormsby and Mrs. Sydney almost indulged a hope 
that she might be spared to them ; but the medical man conceived 


it his duty at once to check such vain and fruitless expectation. 
He 
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He solemnly assured them that she could hardly live through the 
night, and that he much feared the child, too, could not survive. 

‘ Matilda overheard, in part, this opinion ; and pressing the un- 

conscious infant to her breast, she exlaimed, ‘‘Oh! ’tis too much 
to hope, even from Infinite Mercy, that my sins may so far be par- 
doned that I may be rendered even as this innocent.” 
_ ¢“ Nay,” said Mrs. Sydney, “ remember with confidence, that 
the same Divine authority from which we learn, that of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven, tells us that there is even more joy over 
one sinner that repenteth.” 

‘ Through all that wretched night, Matilda’s life was only pro- 
— by the constant circulation of air through the apartment, 
and as the darkness and damp gradually dispersed, the shades of 
death seemed to gather and thicken around her devoted head. 
The refreshing fragrance of earliest morning played in vain about 
her livid lips, just struggling to emit the last mortal breath that 
would ever mingle with the rival sweetness of the air. The first 
rays of the rising sun shone unseen upon her glassy eye, about to 
close for ever against the reviving light of day — it closed — and 
the sufferer and her sufferings were no more. 

‘ When Ormsby awoke from the stupor of despair to the full 
sense of his utter desolation, he found that his helpless infant had 
also closed its emphemeral existence, and that he was thus utterly 
bereaved at once of every outward trace, of every living record, of 
his late guilty connexion. 

‘ After a time, he sought some relief to his feelings in active 
service in the cause of the Greeks; but even in the most eventful 
moments of his after-life, that would sometimes obtrude itself, 
which was never absent from his solitary pillow, —the image of 
his poor Matilda, as, heart-broken and repentant, he had seen her 


on the evening preceding the fatal catastrophe which had left him 
alone in the world.’ 


The author tells us, in the commencement of the volume, 
that, in early life, § Matilda’s religious education had been 


neglected.’ His tale is a sad, yet beautiful, commentary on 
this text. 
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